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Whenever you leave home, carry money only you can 
spend: BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 





Loss-proof, theft-proof, cashed only by (=~ 
your signature. Sold at banks everywhere. @ . 


The new theory: The 


The truth is that the wetter the shave the 


If you're one of the many men who 
* can't get a good, close, 24-hour shave 
Vv with your electric razor, try shaving 
this new way: first, wef your skin 
thoroughly with a good pre-electric 
lotion. Then, keep it wet throughout the 
shave 
sary to keep your skin really wet. 


adding as much lotion as neces- 








better the shave...no matter what you shave 
with...no matter how ingenious the razor 

Yardley Pre-Electric Lotion is designed 
to condition your beard the way shaving 
soap and water condition it for the straight 
razor. Eliminates perspiration clog-ups, too 
a problem with electric razors. 





wet electric shave! 


Next time, try a shave that's good and wet 
with Yardley Pre-Electric. You'll not only 
get a better shave than you could ever get 
before .. . you'll also leave your skin in bet- 
ter shape. For the new Yardley Pre-Electric 
Lotion contains every important discovery 
YARDLEY 


in healing agents and 
effective emollients 


NERAL 


MOTORS 





...a yielding mystery 


The secrets of the earth and the enigma of the stars offer a 
challenge equal to the growing body of distinguished 
scientists and engineers who make up General Motors 
Defense Systems Division. 


Their job reaches into virtually every area of scientific pursuit 
on earth and in the sky, The objective Greater control of 
man’s environment under every condition, from the oceans’ 
depths to outer space. Each member of the team contributes 
in his specialty to the solution of the total problem. 


The exceptional capabilities of DSD serve the Defense 
Department and other governmental agencies in the explora 
tion of advanced fields of knowledge that bear on national 
strength. DSD will build no products in volume, but will 


serve as a research, engineering and coordinating unit in 
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working closely with government, industry, and education 


Already, DSD is engaged in basic research, sea and land 


Activities will expand 
to fulfill our eventual aim of creating the finest possible 


operations, aero-space, and life science. 


technological group. 


DSD will serve the Defense Department and other govern 
mental agencies, in cooperation with industry and other 





h and engi- 


abilities, 


scientific groups, in fields of fundamental res« 


} 1 
neering through the coordination of knowl 


ideas and hard work 





General Motors is proud to contribute, through the Defense 
Systems Division, to human progress lop-level scientists and 


engineers in all of these specialized fields will find rare oppor 





tunities and challenging < ments in this organization 
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LETTERS 





Berlin 


Sir: 

The soul-baring, grim message of our 
young, brilliant President has given life again 
to the famed declaration of a World War I 
French Marshal: “They shall not pass.” 

JoserH M,. McLauGHLin 
Fort Richardson, Alaska 


Sir: 
It’s the same old story: speak strongly, 
but give them what they want. 
May God help us! 
Mrs. NorMan G. SHANAHAN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

I hope and pray that this so-called “tough” 
stand is not in fact Administration policy. 
There is a great deal to negotiate about, for 
the Berlin. problem will continue to threaten 
peace so long as it is dissociated from the 
real problem of European security. The 
Oder-Neisse frontier, recognition of East Ger- 
many, denuclearization of both Germanys, 
and Western espionage and propaganda ac- 
tivities in Berlin are real issues in which 
we could concede much in exchange for 
formal guarantees on West Berlin's freedom. 

M. H. SHAGAM 
Ojai, Calif. 


Troublesome Lands 
Sir: 

I found your description of South Viet 
Nam and Diem [ Aug. 4] informative. It sheds, 
however, very little light on something that 
greatly troubles me. As of today, how much 
freer are the people of South Viet Nam under 
Diem’s undemocratic rule than their neighbors 
in North Viet Nam? I would like to raise the 
same question about North and South Korea. 
How successful can Time or anybody else 
be in simply making the word “free” a 
synonym for non-Communism ? 

NokMAN THOMAS 
New York City 


Sir: 

In Time, your reference to the Thais as 
the people who are unwilling to fight is 
hardly justified, but you are right in saying 
that we have a strong leader in Sarit Thana- 
rat, and we really need one, The surrender 
to Japan in World War II did not have 
the consent of the majority of the people of 
Thailand. It came from the dictator [Pibul- 
songgram] who ruled the country at that 
time. You should have mentioned how ad- 
mirably the brave Thai soldiers and the 
serious-minded Thai boy scouts sacrificed 
their blood in fighting the enemy in Southern 
Thailand until the dictator appealed for a 
cease-fire. You attributed the country’s pres- 
ent achievement to the present leader, but 
you held the whole nation responsible for 
the surrender to Japan! 

You, as well as many information sources, 
also try to make a land of table out of the 
country. The Thai people are proud of their 
heritage, such as pagodas and green canals, 
but they think that there is more to the 
nation than this aforementioned thing. Your 
deficient description is as faulty as to say 
that the U.S. is a land of multi-millionaires. 

BANLUE TINPANGKA 
A Thai citizen 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Ship of Fools 
Sir: 

In reading your review of Miss Porter's 
Ship of Fools (July 28], I was struck by a 
similanty of titles remembered from long 
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Woopcut FroM “Das NARRENSCHIFF™ 


gone college days. In checking back, sure 
enough there was Das Narrenschiff (Ship of 
Fools, 1494) whose author, Sebastian Brant, 
died in 1521. It would be interesting to know 
if this allegory played any part in influencing 
Miss Porter's ideas. 
VALENTINE NEWMARK 

Alameda, Calif. 


@ Authoress Porter says of Brant’s satirical 
poem on the vices and follies of his time: 
“f read Das Narrenschiff [see cut| in Basel 
in 1932 when I had still vividly in my mind 
the impressions of my first voyage to Eu- 
rope. The title was very old and durable and 
dearly familiar when Brant used it and it 
suits my purposes exactly.”—Ep. 


No End to Acronyms 


Sir: 

Why omit Boston from your “Acronymous 
Society?” [July 28]. Have you not heard 
of the agency dedicated to the reshaping 
of Dame Boston into a new, more uplifting 
community? I refer to BRA—the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority. 

Rosert A, OLSON 
Arlington, Mass. 


Sir: 
Ugh! Where is the nearest chapter of 
Acronymous Anonymous? 
joun J. Conarp 
House of Representatives 
Topeka, Kans. 


Sir: 

The talent of the military for inventing 
“acronyms is exceeded omy by its genius 
for expanding upon them. One of my favorite 
examples is an unofficial award presented to 
my father by WET (Weapons Effects Test- 
ing), signed and attested by the commanding 
officer, his adjutant, and the men of the 
group; “The Wettest,” “The Next Wettest” 
and “The Following Damp Members.” 

ANN MARGARET JAMES 
Falls Church, Va. 


Sir: 

Robert Lovett's refusal to be known as 
SOD recalled the incident during W. W. I 
when AMGOT was coined to indicate Allied 
Military Government. It was subsequently 


withdrawn and respelled when it was dis- 
covered that the acronym was an indiscreet 
word in the Turkish language. A time when 
we wouldn't “talk turkey.” 

KATHRYN PoTTER 
Brookfield, Wis. 


Useful Giggle 


Sir: 

I agree about most everything you said in 
your review of Francis of Assisi [July 28], 
except the line about giggling. With all sin- 
cerity, I believe that a good giggle would 
have improved my performance greatly. I 
think I giggled more at your review than I 
did in the picture; and your review was 
nothing to giggle about. 

Dotores Hart 
London 


The Pot & the Kettle 
Sir: 

You are consistent, if not accurate, in your 
attempts to play down Nehru [ July 28]. 

As regards Ayub Khan’s eager analysis of 
Nehru’s mind, I was sorry to see this fine 
soldier shrink to such a tiny scale. Abuse is 
rather unusual from a man in Ayub Khan's 
position. Or was it just an act to wow the 
Red-shy Americans? 

S. NARAYANAN 
Calcutta 


Sir: 

Come now; when Nehru chastizes Ayub 
Khan for not improving the lot of his people 
—that’s really the pot calling the kettle black! 
Nehru figures in all the world’s problems, 
telling everyone what to do—if he’s busy 
himself with his own filth and starvation, 
he’d have a busy schedule indeed. 

Wo. C. HELLER 
Flourtown, Pa. 


Sir: 

Out of confusion, chaos, corruption and 
economic instability in Pakistan, Ayub Khan 
rose to power, He has done a great deal to 
better the lot of his people. For this he had 
to use the bull whip, and I feel that his coun- 
try is the place to use it, and not in inter- 
national diplomacy. President Ayub Khan is 
obviously a military man and needs a few 
lessons in diplomacy. 

In reference to his comment that “People 
think Nehru is thinking, but actually he is in 
a trance,” I think Ayub wishes that Nehru 
were in a trance. If there is anyone for 
restoring peace, freedom and unity in India, 
it is Nehru. If there is anyone who has 
stimulated the Indian people for economic 
growth, it is Nehru. Being an Indian, I ought 
to know. 

RAMESH MELWANI 
New York City 


General Adviser 
Sir: 

Your account of General Maxwell Tay- 
lor’s appointment as the President’s principal 
military adviser [July 28] glosses over the 
fact that the appointment in essence makes 
Taylor a de facto single chief of staff, in vio- 
lation of not only the letter but the spirit of 
the National Security Act. In 15 years of 
legislation and reorganization plans, the Con- 
gress has methodically and painstakingly 
voiced its opposition to the concentration 
of military power in a single chief of staff. 
Now the Taylor appointment creates that 
which the Congress studiously avoided. 

Joun C. WILLIAMSON 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

Since Mr. Kennedy's decision to support 

General Taylor's theories of defense, I've 
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YKNIGHT 





Cessna’s turbocharged Skyknight gives you more 
speed and high-altitude performance than any 
executive light twin. Price? $30,000 less than any 
other high-altitude twin. 


THIRTEEN BUSINESS AIRCRAFT... 


LEAVE YOUR COMPETITORS BEHIND 





How the new Skyknight 
can boost your profits: 


THE TURBOCHARGED SKYKNIGHT gives 
you the fast, flexible travel you need to com- 
with the 
You and four 


pete in today’s widespread markets 
greatest economy of any twin 
key men can speed to new prospects at up to 
265 m.p.h 
half a continent 


And you can fly nonstop over 


HOW THE NEW TURBOCHARGER WORKS 
FOR YOU: At high altitudes where the air is 
thin, regular engines power. In the 
Skyknight, two turbochargers take in thin air 
. compress it to sea-level density. 
pack it into both engines. Result: cach engine 
maintains full 260 h.p. up to 16,000 feet 


lose 


and 


YOU CAN FLY ANY TIME because you fly 
The Skyknight flies up to 
clears the Western Hemisphere’s 


above the weather 
27,200 feet 
highest mountain (Aconcagua tn Argentina) 
by 4,000 feet. And it’s the only light twin 
that can clear Pikes Peak (by 3,000 feet!) 


on one engine, 





A QUIET, LUXURIOUS 5-PLACE CABIN 


lets you work or relax in complete comfort. 


You can choose from 4 different seating plans 
to fit your need. 


PRICE? $67,500. And a new plan at your 
Cessna dealer's makes it even easier to buy 
One example: you can buy a new Cessna for 


only $750 down— including free flying lessons. 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION FLIGHT, call 
your Cessna dealer now. (See Yellow Pages.) 
Look at all 13 models . . . starting at $7,495. 
Lease plans also available. Or for further 


information, write; Cesena Aircraft Co , Dept 
TM-8, Wichita, Kansas 





Ali prices with std. equip., faf. Wichita 


ONE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


been scouring Time for illusion to the 
sure and fearsome threat this new posture 
imposes. Inasmuch as no right thinking dic 
tator will use A- or H-bombs for fear 
of reprisal. nor “conventional” arms because 
of our budgeted build-up, it’s plain that the 
next war must be fought with triremes 
broadswords. crossbows and assagais. (Would 
catapults be cheating 7) 

I] do hope we have 
clubs. hammer throwers and those of our 
allies still expert with spear and blow-gun 
(politicians might quality on the latter 

P. S. Barrows 


some 






ulerted our archery 


Del Mar. Calii 


Sur 

I was interested in vour article about Gen- 
eral Taylor but was surprised to read that 
he and President Kennedy had never met 





Payton & KENNEDY 


1946 


I recall the General spoke at a Veterans of 
Fore Wars banquet in Boston at the 
Sheraton Plaza in 1946. which Mr. Kennedy 
attended [ver cut |. They were well acquainted 
at that time 





KENNETH B, NewrTon 
Bos 





Si 
Faced with the thought of entering war 
with conventional forces, can anyone explain 
how nuclear war can be avoided? In the face 
of defeat, would not the losing side eventu 
alls t to the use of nuclear weapons 7 
Rosert A, PALKA 





Lackawanna. N.S 


lam tz vears old and have made glorious 
plans tor future. May I say how much 
I resent the threat of total annihilation whict 
has been handed down to the people of my 
veneration by our fathers as a_ heritage? 
Surely no body of youth ever had such over 
whelming overcome. Born in one 
war, it appears that it is our destiny to dic 
in anothe 





LYNN KEARNEY 
Kirkland Lake. Ont 
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TIM, SUHSCRINTION SERVICH 
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imprinted on mailing label of your 
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allow three weeks tor change-over 





Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to 


to TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New Vork 20, N.Y 





Bastards or Brothers? 


Sr 
In reference to Senator Goldwater’s com 
ments on the Newburgh, N.Y., program | July 
281—"“I would like to see every city adopt 
the plan. I don’t like to see my taxes paid for 
children born out of wedlock’—I can only 
assume that the Senator does not agree with 
a moral code of long standing that we are our 
brother's keeper. In my opinion, utterance 
such as this not only pollutes the “clear air of 
Arizona” but gives a fetid odor to America 
GrorGE FLEVARES 





Yankton. S. D 


Sir 
Tcouldn’t help noticing the petulant remark 
in Time by that proponent of Dollar Christi 
anity. Barry Goldwater. Characteristically, 
Barry values his money above the needs and 
happiness of an infant 
Joun F. MceFartanp 


Inglewood, Calit 


Sir 

1} would want my taxes used to help any 
child in need regardless of its parentage or the 
circumstances of its birth 


Wittiam A. HAINEs 
Los Angeles 
Sir 
What is to be done, then, with the “little 
bastards’? Drown them? Maybe raise them 





to be conservatives? What about the unwed 
Sterilize them perhaps? These pro 
cedures, if adopted, would have to be paid tor 
somehow. All children are our children, and 
we all have our responsibilities toward them 
otherwise 


parents ¢ 


bastards o 
MARVIN SHAPIRO 
Nutley, N. J 


air 
For his courage in firing a broadside at the 
country’s disgracetul Socialist 
state. a thousand times a thousand hurrahs 
to City Manager Joseph Mitchell! 
R. D. Ropertson 





erosion to a 





Darien, Conn 


or 
I nominate City Manager Mitchell Man of 
the Year because he proposes to weed out the 
moochers on the welfare rolls of his city 
Wititiam T. Grecory 
Dallas 


Farmer Smith's Corn 


or 
In regard to farmers in vour July 28 issue, 
my father is a schoolteacher, and makes con 


siderably less than 86,000 a vear. Is there any 


chance of our getting some federal assistance 
if he will agree to teach tewer children next 
vear? 


Jim Lyncu 
Columbia, Mo 
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In an almost inaccessible jungle 


clearing deep in the rain forests of 


Brazil, lies a tiny village. Its people 
enjoy few of the amenities of civili- 
zation, yet their nights are made 
bright by electricity. Eight light 
bulbs, in fact. Like the one here, 


This small miracle is due to a porta- 
ble, one-cylinder generator, one of 
a large family of generators pro- 
duced by Studebaker’s Onan Divi 
sion. These range in size from litle 
§00-watters (such as the one tn Bra- 
zil) powered by gasoline or propane, 


to huge 230,000-watt diesel units 


Onan generators provide electricity 
for remote farms and on construc 
tion jobs; they operate communica- 
tions and safety systems in count- 
less marine installations. As standby 
equipment in hospitals, schools and 
big buildings everywhere, Onan 
generators switch on—instantly and 
automatically—when needed 


Quality Leader in its ficld, Onan is 
one of the ten Divisions of 
Studebaker, for 109 years guardian 
of America’s most honored tradi- 





tion of Quality manufacturing. 


“Successful operation of the Onan Division 
typifies Studebaker’s expansion through di- 
versification. While our principal business is 
the manufacture of quality cars and trucks, 
the affiliation of our Corporation with other 
successful, diversified businesses is our as- 
surance of uninterrupted continuity and pro- 


gressive growth!” ? Wf, 


Ai Mm A 
f [aw te 


= Sherwood H. Egbert, President 





A World-Wide Complex of Growing Businesses and Industries 


rN r 3 ] N 
S | [ DEBA k R MAKER OF AMERICA’S BEST-BUILT CARS AND TRUCKS 
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THIS IS STUDEBAKER...GROWING! 


AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION ebaker Lark and Hawk iebaker Trucks * MERCEDES-BENZ SALES DIVISION GERING PLASTICS DIVISION + GRAVELY TRACTORS 
DIVISION +» CLARKE FLOOR MACHINE DIVISION « CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS DIVISION © CTL (Cincinr esting Laboratories) DIVISION + ONAN DIVISION 
STUDEBAKER PLANTS AND AFFILIATES IN: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada (Studebaker-Packard of Canada, Ltd.), Chile, England, Israe ¥, Mexico 
(Studebaker-Packard de Mex A outh Africa, Switzerland 


If you would like to know more about the world-wide Studebaker complex, write to: Corporate Brochure, Studebaker-Packard Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana 
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McLATCHIE 


OUNDING out nearly a quar- 

ter-century of solid service to 
Time, Advertising Director John 
McLatchie will retire at the end of 
September. Fortunately, we shall 
continue to have his services as a 
consultant. 

A native of Canada, “Mac” joined 
the sales staff of Time in 1937, 
moved up the management ladder 
to various branch offices, and has 
been our top advertising executive 
since 1954. Under his leadership, 
Time has achieved a_ uniquely 
strong advertising position. In the 
seven years since he became direc- 
tor (and as Time’s circulation grew 
from 1,700,000 to 2,550,000), ad- 
vertising revenue increased from 
$35 million to $51 million. Time 
now ranks fourth among all maga- 
zines in advertising revenue. 

Our deepest gratitude goes to 
John McLatchie, who has so well 
helped Time serve its advertisers 
and who leaves us so well prepared 
for the demands and opportunities 
ahead. 








GORDON 


Our new advertising director will 
be Robert C. Gordon, who is now 
assistant publisher. Bob Gordon 
was born in Hingham, Mont. (pop. 
254). 45 years ago, attended public 
schools in Minnesota and Califor- 
nia, studied at the Sorbonne and 
the University of Munich. He is 
an amateur musician (piano and 
voice) and an even more amateur 
golfer. 

After a ten-year career (mostly as 
sales executive) in book publishing 
and documentary films, he came to 
TIME as an advertising salesman in 
1950. He was appointed New York 
advertising sales manager in 1956 
and assistant publisher last Jan- 
uary. Long a student of internation- 
al affairs, he was one of three Amer- 
ican businessmen tapped by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce in 
1958 for a special mission to Yugo- 
slavia as a trade adviser. 

With Bob Gordon in charge, 
Time’s aim will be to continue to 
maintain the highest level of serv- 
ice to its advertisers, 
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TRADEMARK 


Eastman Kodak Company 
announces a new, transistorized 
audio-visual projector for people in 
education, business, industry, religion, 
and government whose lives are 
devoted to communicating ideas. 


This new Kodak Pageant Projector 
has been built so that an eleven-year- 
old school child can set it up, thread 
it, and operate a perfect performance 
with only two practice runs! 

New, transistorized sound system 
This projector's completely transis- 
torized amplifier incorporates major 
electronic improvements in the 
science of re-creating sound. 

Turn on the projector and the 
sound starts instantly, together with 
the picture. No wait for amplifier 
warm-up any more 

Before and during performance, 
you will notice a complete absence of 
background noise in the sound system. 
No audible hissing, no crackling or 
popping. This projector's sound sys- 
tem has the capacity to reproduce 
faithfully——any frequency which can 
be recorded on an optical sound track. 

This new transistorized sound sys- 
tem has been created to reproduce the 
entire audible range of sound, crisply 
and clearly. You will hear comfort- 
ably-audible sound either in the au- 
ditorium, where it must be loud, or 
in small rooms, where sound volume 
level is kept low, 


This is sound with the power to 
operate either through existing pub- 
lic-address or auditorium speaker sys- 
tems or through this projector's own 
large (11. x6-inch) speaker. 

This is a sound system which should 

never interrupt a performance, be- 
cause there are no tubes to age or burn 
out. Parts are carefully selected for 
long life. Rugged circuitry withstands 
bumps and jostling. 
Kodak sound engineers estimate 
that this new projector’s sound 
system should require virtually 
no maintenance for the life of the 
projector. 

Superb picture brilliance 
Kodak Pageant Projectors have al- 
ways had superior picture brilliance 
because of a specially developed 
Kodak shutter. This exclusive Kodak 
Super-go Shutter projects pictures 
which are bright and easy to see, even 
in partially lighted rooms or where 
“throws” are long. 

The Super-go Shutter has been in- 
corporated into this new Kodak Pag- 
eant Projector. 

You'll see brilliant pictures in room 
or hall. Also, since projection in small 


rooms often requires smaller wattage 
projection lamps for the sake of eye 
comfort, we have accordingly allowed 
for a choice of either 750-, 1000-, or 
1200-watt lamps in this machine. 


This Kodak Pageant Projector 
never intrudes upon the performance 
This is a machine which actually con- 
tributes to the effectiveness of a mo- 
tion-picture presentation. Operation 
is so simple it never embarrasses the 
operator, The machine runs so quietly 
the audience doesn’t detect its pres- 
ence, Its sound system and mechanics 
are so dependable, it won't interrupt 
its own performance. 

Tt can sturdily accept abusive treat- 
ment. A school child, for example, 
can shift it from full speed forward 
to full speed reverse at one whack 
without damaging anything. He may 
run it continuously in reverse without 
fear of projection lamp burn-out. 

You can see a demonstration of 
this new Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound 
Projector, AV-126-TR, at your con- 
venience by calling a Kodak audio- 
visual dealer. Or write, please, for 
specification literature. 

Thank you for your interest. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 


says Silas Wills, president, 
Wills Aluminum Co., Camp Hill, Pa. 


“A few months ago, we told our customers to be sure 
to call us collect whenever they wanted to place an 
order,” reports Mr. Wills. “The idea caught on in a 
hurry. Sales started up immediately, and they’re now 


about 15°, more than before we extended the offer. 


“And some of the telephone orders are pretty impres- 
sive. A fence for $2100. Aluminum siding, $1200.” 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for allit’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE 
Here are some examples: 

Detroit to Pittsburgh 

Cleveland to Camp Hill, Pa. 

New York to Columbus, O. 

Denver to Chicago 


Los Angeles to Boston 
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COLD WAR 
Toward Talks 


The drama of the Soviet Union’s Major 
German Stepanovich Titov as he whirled 
in orbit around the planet was of a sort to 
excite the spirit of men everywhere. But 
the cold war was still to be won or lost on 
earth itself, with Berlin the major battle- 
ground. And last week, as the whole Ger- 
man question seemed to be reverting to a 
talking matter, the U.S. was moving with 
an increasing confidence that might well 
prove to be more important than space 
rivalry. 

In overwhelming approval of President 
Kennedy's cold war television speech last 
fortnight, the U.S. was arming surely for 
any trouble ahead. As the Congress went 
swiftly to work on emergency measures 
the nation’s confidence grew. too, with the 
realization that the real Berlin problem 
was the civic unrest and e 
ness of Communist East Germany—and 
that the real discomfiture was the Rus- 
sians’. Despite increasing surveillance by 
Dictator Walter Ulbricht’s Volkspolizei, 
refugees from East Germany crossed into 
West Berlin last week at the rate of 1,000 
a day; Ulbricht himself flew off to Mos- 
cow for a worried conference. 

By turning on alternate currents of 
bellicosity and reasonableness, Khru- 


nomic weak- 
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McC oy tn Moscow 
Less fear of the yo-yo. 


shchev had tried to play Western ten- 
sions over Berlin as he would (in the cur- 
rent Washington phrase) “with a yo-yo.” 
But his freehanded game was clearly ham- 
pered by East Germany's troubles. The 
U.S. was determined to control its own 
response. not bounce up and down as Khru- 
shchev wished. Off to Paris flew Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk. for a meeting of 
the Western foreign ministers at which 
free world diplomatic strategy is to be 
hammered out. As the talks began, it was 
clear that there would eventually be some 
kind of negotiations over Berlin. U.S. 
planners were convinced that there should 
be a Western summit in the fall, as pro- 
logue to a diplomatic showdown with the 
U.S.S.R. possibly in December. 
Khrushchev also was talking about ne- 
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VerY Serious TooTHacHe 


gotiations—in peevish, uncertain terms. 
Reporting back to Kennedy from a con- 
ference with Khrushchev at the Soviet 
leader's Black Sea dacha, Disarmament 
Adviser John McCloy found the Russian 
to be totally belligerent in mood—and 
irrational in manner. Khrushchev, said 
McCloy, was “absolutely serious” about 
extracting what he called the “rotten 
tooth” of Berlin. To Italy's Premier 
Amintore Fanfani, who called on him last 
week, Khrushchev warned of a nuclear 
war that would wipe out Italy and Britain 
(where the U.S. has missile bases) if the 
West attempted to preserve its access to 
Berlin by force. But he also announced 
blandly that war over Berlin was unlikely, 
noted that negotiations were “opportune 
and possible.” In a turgid, 15-page answer 
to the July 17 U.S. note on Berlin, Khru- 
shchey again expressed a willingness to 
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Rusk IN Paris 
More face cards to play. 


sit down and talk about a German peace 
treaty. The message, significantly enough, 
omitted his previous threat to sign a 
treaty with East Germany alone. 

Both sides were firmly committed to 
established positions, and the question 
remained which, if either, would have 
to give way. The U.S. was looking 
around for prospects that would entail 
no surrendering but might, as one U.S. 
diplomat put it, “buy us a continuation 
of the status quo.” Thanks to the U.S.’s 
obvious determination, its rapidly build- 
ing military strength and its united will, 
President John Kennedy and his nego- 
tiators could undertake the talks with 
more face cards in their hands. 


THE CONGRESS 
$46 Billion Quick 


With a show of unanimity that obvi- 
ously and accurately reflected a national 
determination, the U.S. Senate last week 
passed and sent to the House a $46,548,- 
292,000 defense appropriations bill—larg- 
est in peacetime history and equivalent 
to Korean-war levels. In its 85-0 vote, 
the Senate provided $11.8 billion for the 
Army, $14.5 billion for the Navy, $13.9 
billion for the Air Force (including $750 
million for manned bombers that Pres- 
ident Kennedy had not requested and did 


ee 


not want) and $207 million for civil de- 
fense. Earlier in the week, responding to 
the President's pleas for additional weap- 
ons and men, the House shouted through 
a bill (already passed by the Senate) au- 
thorizing Kennedy to call up 250,000 Re- 
servists for active duty up to one year. 
Last week the Congress also: 
@ Began debate in the Senate on Pres- 
ident Kennedy's $4.4 billion foreign aid 
bill. The key issue: the President's “five- 
year plan” giving the Administration bor- 
rowing authority to make longer-term 
commitments to needy nations. Opening 
the debate with an impassioned plea for 
approval of the Kennedy program, For- 
eign Relations Committee Chairman Wil- 
liam Fulbright of Arkansas said that op- 
position to the proposal “just proves that 
we still are not very far away from tribal 
society. The only thing we ever do with 
enthusiasm is getting ready to bash some- 
body in the snoot.” 
@ Passed in the House and Senate and 
sent to the President a compromise farm 
bill providing a mandatory 10% cut in 
wheat acreage and continuing for another 
year the present voluntary corn and grain 
reduction programs. Although the Presi- 
dent had little choice but to sign the bill, 
it was a far ery from the program recom- 
mended by his Agriculture Secretary Or- 
ville Freeman. Among the Freeman pro- 
posals turned down by the Congress: a 
scheme for setting up farmer-Government 
committees to set subsidy levels for each 
commodity. 
@ Approved in both House and Senate 
a $135 million bill for the operation of 
Congress. The House declined to go along 
with a Senate attempt to charge taxpayers 
retroactively for trips Senators made last 
year between Washington and their home 
states. In its refusal. the House dented 
the traditional “rule of comity,” which 
holds that each branch of Congress is 
absolute boss of its own financial affairs. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
“Our Man..." 


The U.S. embassy aides were well- 
scrubbed, white-shirted and business- 
suited as they waited at New Delhi's 
Palam airport. “Ill be damned,” cried one 
of the greeters as the arriving U.S. State 
Department dignitary bounded down from 
the big MATS Constellation. For Under 
Secretary of State Chester Bliss Bowles 
stepped forth in shirt-sleeves. shorts and 
sweat socks. 

The Bowles costume might be some- 
thing of a surprise, but in fact the State 
Department's No. 2 man was offending 
neither diplomatic nicety nor common 
sense. His 18-day tour to Europe, Asia 
and Africa had not been cast as an official 
afiair of state. Thus Bowles, who served as 
U.S. Ambassador to India from 1951 to 
1953 and has long been outspoken in his 
opposition to starched-shirt diplomacy, 
could reasonably wear any outfit he 
deemed most fitting for a man well ac- 
quainted with India’s August climate. 

“Our Man Knows All." Ostensibly, 
Bowles was off to attend a series of re- 
gional State Department conferences in 
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Nigeria, Cyprus and India, with a couple 
of side visits to see Yugoslavia’s Tito and 
Burma’s Premier U Nu. At each stop he 
briefed local public officials and newsmen 
on U.S. determination in Berlin and about 
the U.S. switch from massive retaliation 
to what he called flexible defense. 

But beyond all that. for Bowles per- 
sonally, the trip was a well-timed chance 
to get away from Washington. In the 
weeks before he left. Bowles had twice 
been summoned to private lunches with 
President Kennedy. The President was 
irked because Bowles alone. of top Ad- 
ministration officials, had leaked word of 
his prior opposition to the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco in Cuba. But fundamentally his 
displeasure went deeper. Bowles was origi- 
nally put into the State Department to be 





Bow es & Wire iN NeW DELHI 
An old hand under heat. 


shop administrator. and had preferred in- 
stead to act more like a policymaker in his 
own right. 

Hopping from Lagos to Nicosia to New 
Delhi last week with a planeload of 20 
in his party. onetime Manhattan Adman 
Bowles wisely refrained from discussing 
his problems with the President. But 
Bowles Press Aide Carl Rowan said airily: 
“If Mr. Bowles was afraid of being ousted 
one would assume he would appear meek 
and cautious. Instead. he has spoken with 
strong conviction.” And Bowles’s aides 
were prolific with puffs about their chief. 
Said one: “Our man knows all the African 
problems, and he is clear about what stand 
he thinks the U.S. should take in each.” 

"At Your Mercy."’ Such statements 
were unlikely to enhance Chester Bowles’s 
standing with John Kennedy. But Bowles 
himself continued, as if unaware, on his 
energetic way. In Nicosia he attended six 
dinner parties in a single evening. Mrs. 
Bowles and other State Department wives, 
brought along at Government expense, 
spent part of their time at the conferences. 
part visiting local tourist attractions. At 
Lagos’ Faji market they mixed with the 





local women, moved one Nigerian to com- 
ment on the U.S. wives: “These women 
are beautiful and well taken care of by 
their husbands.” One aide waxed enthusi- 
astic about wives: “It’s a stroke of genius. 
They have so much to contribute. They're 
worth the air fare and keep.” 

As the Bowles entourage pushed through 
New Delhi receptions and dinner parties 
this week. Bowles’s outbursting friendli- 
ness ("I will put myself at your mercy 
like I used to do.” he smilingly said to 
New Delhi newsmen). his sweeping bless- 
ings on national seli-determination, and 
even his short pants provided good pub- 
licity. Beamed one Middle East diplomat: 
“He is one American we can trust.” Now 
all Chester Bowles needs to do is to bring 
John F. Kennedy to the same conclusion. 


Promise with a Hedge 

As Jack Kennedy's New Frontier grows 
costlier, the traditional Republican argu- 
ment that Democrats are reckless spenders 
is already beginning to be heard again. No 
one is more sensitive to the charge than 
the President himself, who slipped a sur- 
prising pledge into his recent speech on 
the Berlin crisis: he will submit a balanced 
budget for the fiscal year beginning next 
July. Kennedy smudged this pleasant pe- 
cuniary painting somewhat by conceding 
that it might take a tax increase to bal- 
ance the books. 

Last week Kennedy's Treasury Secre- 
tary Douglas Dillon all but rubbed out the 
smudge in a “Dear Wilbur” letter to 
House Ways and Means Chairman Wilbur 
Mills of Arkansas. Even with Kennedy's 
new $3.5 billion more for defense. no tax 
hike will be needed, said Dillon, because 
the economy will grow so fast that present 
rates and expanded spending will yield 
sufficient income to support a bigger budg- 
et. But Dillon left himself an out. All 
this will not come to pass, he indicated, 
if there is ‘a further worsening of the in- 
ternational situation” and defense expen- 
ditures require “substantial additions.” 


CRIME 
The Skywayman 


It was 1:50 a.m. over the Gila River 
Valley, and the big Boeing 707 jetliner 
was just 16 minutes out of El Paso on a 
routine Continental Airlines run from Los 
Angeles to Houston. In the darkened cab- 
in, most of the passengers dozed in their 
seats. “I was about half asleep,” recalls 
Air Force Recruit Robert Byington, 
“when I saw one of the stewardesses being 
pushed up the aisle by a young guy about 
17. Byington did not see the revolver 
pressed against the girl. “She didn’t look 
like she was scared, and | thought this 
fellow was just fooling around.” But in 
the cockpit, Captain Byron Rickards got 
the message instantly, as the plane's two 
stewardesses edged through the door fol- 
lowed closely by two gunmen. The elder 
of the two pistol toters, a wiry, balding 
man, held his .38 against the head of 
Stewardess Lois Carnagey and announced 
to the pilot: “We are going to take this 
plane to Cuba. Alter your course 45° to 
the south.” 
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Chillingly Familiar. The two 
had hardly been noticed when they 
boarded the plane in Phoenix, an hour 
earlier, One was Leon Bearden, 38, an un- 
n from Coolidge 





employed auto sales 
Ariz. The other was his tousle-haired son 
Cody 16. The elder Bearden had a 20- 
vear criminal record, had served prison 
terms for robbery, forgery and grand 
theft. In 1955 he spent a month in a Phoe- 
nix mental hospital. A chronic malcon- 
tent, Leon Bearden nursed a large grudge 
against the U.S. He and his son, he said 
just wanted to go to Cuba and renounce 
their American citizenship. Lacking the 
air fare, they had decided to commandeer 
the $5,400,000 jet. But, he insisted, they 
had no connection with Fidel Castro or 
any of his Cuban skywaymen. 

For Pilot Rickards, a leathery South 
Dakota-born veteran of 33 years with the 
airlines. the experience was chillingly fa- 
miliar: in 1931, as a young Panagra pilot 
he and his plane were captured and held 
for several days in Arequipa, Peru, during 
an uprising. Rickards began to play for 
time. With the responsibility for the lives 
of 73 persons aboard the plane, it was a 
perilous game. Rickards blandly told the 
gunmen that the 707 did not have suf- 
ficient fuel to reach Havana and that he 
would have to make a refueling stop in 
El Paso. Leon Bearden readily agreed to 
make the landing, and moments later the 
El Paso tower got its first inkling of the 
drama in the skies, when Rickards ra- 
dioed a terse message: “We want gas to 
go to Cuba.” 

"On to Havana." By the time the big 
plane eased down on the runw ty word had 
flashed across the U.S, that another U.S. 
airliner had been captured by Cubans. In 





El Paso, police, FBI agents and border 
patrolmen scrambled out of their beds 
and hurried to International Airport. 
From Denver, Continental Airlines Presi- 
dent Robert Six issued an order: “Stall in 
any way Iwo Air 
National Guard F-1oo fighters whooshed 
out of Albuquerque's Kirtland Air Force 
Base, headed for El Paso. 


as long as possible.” 


On Leon Bearden’s orders, no ramps 
am P 

were rolled up to the silent plane. A fuel 

truck drove under its huge wing, and the 


ground crew hooked up a fuel line. “It 
was strange.” recalls Second Officer Nor- 
man Simmons. “A_ routine landing in 


every way, except that we didn't unload 
passengers or baggage.’ Aboard the jet 
the passengers sat in shocked silence as 
a hostess instructed them to stay in their 
seats: “We may be flying on to Havana.” 
Cody Bearden lounged in the doorway of 
the cabin, casually swinging his .45 re- 
volver and keeping a sullen eye on the 
frightened passengers. Then a pregnant fe- 
male passenger seemed to be approach- 
ing hysteria about her plight, and Leon 
Bearden apparently thought he could see 
an uncontrollable situation in the making. 
He recruited four passengers to remain as 
voluntary hostages, and allowed the other 
passengers to leave. One among the four 
was a lanky, laconic fellow named Leon- 
ard Gilman, who happened to be an off- 
duty U.S. border patrol officer. 
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Pursutnc LAWMEN SHOOTING UP THE 


"We've Got to Have Fuel.’ Dawn 
seeped over the mountains around the air- 
port as Pilot Rickards, in communication 
with Continental officials in the tower, 
continued to stall for time. Rickards told 
the increasingly nervous gunmen that Ha- 
vana’s José Marti Airport would not ac- 
commodate the huge jetliner, offered in- 
stead to substitute a smaller DC-7 already 
en route to El Paso for the flight. By this 
time, the El Paso drama had become an 
affair of state; if, as was automatically 
assumed, the hijackers were indeed Castro 
henchmen, drastic U.S. steps might have 
been required. In Washington, President 
Kennedy was kept informed about the 
situation. He gave a flat no to the pro- 
posed exchange of planes ordered that 
any other action be left to the discretion 
of the lawmen on the scene. Through the 
long hours, the embattled hijackers ar- 
gued with their captives. At last, getting 
nowhere, Leon Bearden said that he in- 
tended to take off in the 707, come what 
may, And to emphasize his determination 
he fired a bullet between Second Officer 
Simmons’ feet. “Things are getting des- 
perate on this plane Rickards told the 
We've got to have fuel.” The 
purposefully dawdling ground crew quick- 
ly filled the tanks, unhooked the line. As 
the big engines screamed and the plane 
taxied toward a take-off 
lawmen suddenly raced out of their hiding 
places and poured a fusillade of machine- 
gun and rifle bullets into the undercar- 
riage. The 707 jerked to a stop, its eight 
tires flattened (see cut) and the No. 2 
engine knocked out. 

The Beardens sat in stunned silence. 
Their wild scheme had obviously failed, 
and the captive Gilman. could see their 
desperation increasing. FBI Agent Francis 
Crosby boarded the plane to negotiate. 
Becoming hysterical, Bearden said that he 
would commit suicide before he would let 
himself be killed or captured. Seeing an 
opening, the Border Patrol’s Gilman shot 
out his fist, dropped the older hijacker 
with an uppercut so powerful that it frac- 
tured his own fist. The FBI man and 
Simmons sprang on young Cody Bearden 
and, after ten grueling hours, it was all 
over. The Beardens, handcuffed. were led 
off to face life sentences on charges of 
kidnaping and transporting a stolen plane. 
Their trip to Cuba would have to wait. 
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a motorcade of 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Right Ideas 


When tough. tiny (5 ft. 5 in., 110 Ibs.) 
Chen Cheng, the Vice President and Pre- 
mier of Nationalist China. flew into 
Washington’s MATS terminal one day 
last week. the capital simmered in tropical 
go° heat. But more than the weather had 
Chen warm under the collar. After years 
of concord, relations between the U.S. and 
her stanchest Pacific ally seemed to be 
falling into disturbing disarray. 

Nationalist China began to wonder 
about John Kennedy and his advisers 
even before the election. when the future 
President implied that Quemoy and Mat- 
su were not worth defending. Doubts 
rose higher after the inauguration, when 
the State Department leaked out hints 
of such possible diplomatic moves as a 
new “two China” policy and recognition 
of Outer Mongolia; U.N, Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson seemed to surrender be- 
fore the battle when months ago he spoke 
of Red China’s admission to the U.N. as 
being inevitable. Recently, Formosa’s dis- 
may over U.S. diplomacy rose to such a 
degree that Ambassador Everett Drum- 
right was summoned home for consulta- 
tion, At his advice, the White House 
arranged for last week's state visit by 
Chen, 63, the official heir apparent to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Who's First? At last aware of the need 
to reassure a good friend, the Administra- 
tion spared no effort to make sure that 
Chen went home with the right ideas 
about U.S. policy. Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson and his Lady Bird were on hand 
at the airport to greet Chen and _ his 
wife, escorted the Premier to the White 
House for an amiable chat with John 
Kennedy. Afterward. the President played 
host to Chen at a state luncheon. Ken- 
nedy was in high good humor—and full 
of probing questions that impressed his 
guest. Who was the leading military man 
in Red China? Kennedy wanted to know. 
“| Defense Minister! Lin Piao is now 
foremost.” answered Old Soldier Chen. 
Was it possible. Kennedy asked. to split 
Moscow and Peking? Chen's answer: “On 
small matters, perhaps, but not on really 
big things.” 

Next morning. Chen, along with For- 
eign Minister Shen Chang-huan, was back 
at the White House for a more business- 
like discussion of the key question that 
worried his government: What really is 
the U.S. attitude toward Red China’‘s 
admission to the U.N.? Kennedy made it 
clear that the U.S. attitude had not 
softened, at one point told Chen: “Even 
if you wanted the Chicoms in the United 
Nations. we would still oppose it for our 
own reasons.” 

But Kennedy and Chen came to no 
agreement on specific strategy to keep 
Red China out of the U.N. The Na- 
tionalist government, Chen said, will fight 
to continue the moratorium on debating 
the subject. But most State Department 
experts think that the moratorium, as a 
gag on free discussion, has lost too much 
favor with a General Assembly now swol- 
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len to 969 members, with most of the new 
nations opposed to the idea. The DOS 
planners would prefer to conduct open 
arguments on the merit of Red China's 
admission—and seek to have the question 
classified as an “important” matter, re- 
quiring a two-thirds majority vote. 

Old Memories. Kennedy and Chen also 
disagreed on policy toward Outer Mon- 
golia. Some U.S. policymakers favor recog- 
nition of the puppet state, on the ground 
that an embassy in remote Ulan Bator 
would prove a valuable listening post for 
picking up intelligence of the Communist 
world. They also favor a deal to admit 
Outer Mongolia to the U.N. in exchange 
for a Soviet agreement to admit Mauri- 
tania, on Morocco’s southern border. This. 








Cuen & Host 
A clecrer, more hopeful view. 


they argue. would win gratitude for the 
U.S. among the new African nations. Chen 
warned the President that Nationalist 
China might veto the admission of Outer 
Mongolia. 

Obviously pleased by his Washington 
welcome. Chen later addressed the Na- 
tional Press Club. drove to the Pentagon 
for a conference with Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara. Borrowing a presiden- 
tial helicopter, Chen flew to Gettysburg 
for a short talk with Dwight Eisenhower 
hurried back to lunch with Vice President 
Johnson and talk with Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn on Capitol Hill. entertained Kenne- 
dy at an eight-course Mandarin dinner. 
Then he flew off to Manhattan. where he 
made a tour of Chinatown and met with 
U.N. Secretary Dag Hammarskjold. Head- 
ing home this week, after stops in Chica- 
go and San Francisco, Chen would take 
with him a briefcase full of unresolved 
diplomatic problems. But thanks to John 
Kennedy's firm statement that the U.S. 
view of Red China has not changed. he 
would also take a clearer, more hopeful 
view of the new Administration and its 
policies. 





HEROES 
The Widow's Trip 


Each summer for 16 years, the citizens 
of Mayenne (pop. 10.000), a river town 
1530 miles west of Paris, had pleaded 
with Maggie Mae McRacken, now a 48- 
year-old widow and a $50-a-week sales- 
clerk in a Charlotte, N.C., sundries shop, 
to come and visit them. But for reasons of 
health, family responsibility, finances and 
natural reticence, Maggie McRacken 
never got to Mayenne—until last week. 
Then, she and the townfolk of Mayenne 
finally met at the end of an intensely 
sentimental journey. 

Maggie McRacken was once the wife of 
a quiet. Red Springs, N.C.. farm boy 
(“He was so good and I was so lucky to 
have him that it scared me”) who, at 
27. and just 34 years after their marriage, 
became Private James Dougal McRacken, 
a soldier in the U.S. Army's tough Nor- 
mandy-landing goth Division. On the 
night of Aug. 5, 1944, MecRacken and 
eleven other G.I.s crouched behind a tank 
as the goth approached Mayenne on its 
drive toward Paris, Retreating German 
troops had blown up two of three bridges 
across the Mayenne River to stop the 
Americans; the Germans planned to dig in 
for an all-out fight for the town, Only the 
150-ft.-long Savings Bank Bridge re- 
mained. and a 250-lb. bomb and 15 cases 
of dynamite had been wired to blow its 
stone structure to bits, 

Dahlias. Suddeniy and surprisingly, 
Private McRacken sprinted ahead of the 
U.S. tank and ran 500 yds. down the 
exposed street to the bridge. German 
machine gunners and riflemen had clear 
shots at deadly range. McRacken slashed 
wildly at the white wires. then fell dead 
at the center of the bridge. his body 
across the disconnected lines, his clippers 
at his side. Dozens of Mayenne townfolk 
watched McRacken’s dash and death from 
their windows. saw the Americans then 
speed across the bridge to rout the Ger- 
mans out of town. Villagers stole out 
on the bridge. placed a white sheet on 
Private MecRacken’s body and smothered 
it with dahlias. 

At war's end. grateful Mayenne placed 
a wreath at the bridge’s center. Then 
the town built a marble monument, bear- 
ing an image of McRacken’s face and 
the legend: “Jci pour sauver ce pont, 
James McRacken, 315 Bataillon, U.S.A., 
se sacrifia le cing Aout, 1944.” President 
Truman sent a message for its dedication; 
General Charles de Gaulle knelt to place 
a floral Cross of Lorraine. Through the 
years, schoolchildren replaced the flowers 
as they withered. Each Aug. 5. the resi- 
dents followed their mayor to the bridge 
to pay their somber respects to Jim Mc- 
Racken. Each Christmas, they sent a giit 
to McRacken’s daughter. And, regularly, 
they invited Maggie McRacken to visit 
Mayenne. Wrote former Mayor Charles 
Drou: “Our home is yours, for except for 
your husband, we would have no home.” 

Mayenne Worries. In North Carolina, 
Maggie McRacken packed away her hus- 
band’s Distinguished Service Cross and 
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Tue Bopy oN THE Bripce (INSET: Pvt. MCRACKEN ) 


They will never know what made him run to certain death. 


the messages from generals and the Presi- 
dent. She worked hard, saw her daughter 
Myrtis Ann, graduate from high school 
last June. A quiet woman, Mrs. Mc- 
Racken seldom mentioned her husband's 


heroism or Mayenne’s continued devo-, 


tion to his memory. Her employer had 
never even heard the story. But recently 
a friend got the Charlotte Observer in- 
terested. People throughout North Caro- 
lina contributed more than $1,500 to 
send Mrs. McRacken and Myrtis Ann 
to Mayenne. 

But after its long wait, Mayenne was 
afraid it was not ready. August is vacation 
time in France. “Our ceremony will be 
much too simple.” worried Mayor Lucien 
de Montigny. “Members of the munici- 
pal band will not be on hand to play the 
American and French anthems. The mag- 
istrates are on vacation. We are afraid 
that Mrs. McRacken will be disappointed.” 

Maggie McRacken was not disap- 
pointed. Last Saturday, on the 17th an- 
niversary of his death, the widow and 
daughter of Private McRacken were hon- 
ored at a small, tearful reception in May- 
enne’s 16th century city hall. They 
stepped to the center of the old stone 
bridge, stood silently at the fower-banked 
monument while an American bugler blew 
taps, a U.S. Army band played The Star- 
Spangled Banner and the Marseillaise, and 
2,000 villagers watched solemnly. 

It was all very simple, and entirely 
fitting to the memory of the Red Springs 
farm boy whose wife, proud though she 
was, could still wonder: “I'll never know 
what made him run out from behind that 
tank to save that bridge in the face of 
certain death.” 


RACES 
The Difference 


After Chicago broke out in a summer 
rash of racial violence last month (Time, 
July 28), Mississippi's Representative 
John Bell Williams. voicing the views of 
many segregationists, piously asked why 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy had 
not sent U.S. marshals to Chicago, just 
as he had to Alabama when the Freedom 
Riders first headed south. 
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Last week. in an interview on Atlanta's 
station WBS-TV, Bobby Kennedy gave 
Segregationist Williams a blunt explana- 
tion for the difference in the Justice De- 
partment’s reactions in Chicago and Ala- 
bama. “They are making an effort in Chi- 
cago to deal with the problem,” he said. 
“The police are not standing back and 
waiting for people to be beaten up for 
ten or twelve minutes before stepping in. 
Where they know there is going to be dis- 
order, they come in and try to deal with 
the problem. That's all we are asking.” 


THE ECONOMY 
Peace, It's Wonderful 


Except for an irritating slowdown on 
missile-site construction, John Kennedy's 
New Frontier has been relatively free of 
labor trouble in its first six months. Last 
week Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
reported that “in the first six months of 
1961, the U.S. enjoyed its greatest period 
of industrial peace since the end of World 
War II.” The number of workers involved 
in strikes was a postwar low of 621,000 
(out of an employed work force of 60 
million); time lost because of strikes was 
6,720,000 man-days, or only one-tenth of 
1% of all the hours worked by nonagri- 
cultural, nongovernmental labor. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
The Harmless Ones 


The crank-conservative John Birch So- 
ciety last week suffered an insult cal- 
culated to bring tears to the eyes of 
any hard-working world changer: it was 
shrugged off as being too harmless to be 
worth investigating. Reporting to Dem- 
ocratic Governor Edmund G. (‘Pat’) 
Brown, California’s Assistant Attorney 
General Howard Jewel said that he saw 
no need to investigate the Birchers: “The 
cadre of the John Birch Society seems to 
be formed of wealthy businessmen, re- 
tired military officers and little old ladies 
in tennis shoes.” 

Almost as if trying to prove the point, 
the Birch Society's founder, Boston can- 
dymaker Robert H. W. Welch. appeared 
in Tulsa to proclaim a new project. The 


John Birch Society, he announced, will 
sponsor an essay contest for college stu- 
dents. Prizes will total $2.300—and will 
go to collegiate contestants who most elo- 
quently discuss “grounds for the impeach- 
ment” of U.S. Chief Justice Earl Warren. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
20 Years After 


Through the lantern-lit streets of Los 
Angeles’ Little Tokyo district, masquer- 
aders, serpentine dancers with an ancient 
shrine on their shoulders. and kimono- 
clad maidens will parade this week. Kendo 
swordsmen polished their bamboo breast- 
plates for a tournament, luncheon speak- 
ers rounded out their testimonial oratory 
and, at a glittering ball at the Ambassador 
Hotel, a porcelain princess will reign as 
Queen of the Nisei Week. Officially, Nisei 
week is a tribute to Southern California's 
Japanese-American community, the largest 
(g0,000) in the continental U.S. Unoffi- 
cially, it recalls an ugly footnote to 
American history: the World War I 
evacuation and internment of more than 
110,000 West Coast Japanese, most of 
them native-born U.S. citizens. 

In the panicky weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor, feeling against Japanese of all ilk 
ran high. A superpatriot chopped down 
four Japanese cherry trees along the Ti- 
dal Basin in Washington; the Tennessee 
State Department of Purchasing declared 
“open season on Japs, no licenses re- 
quired,” and an elderly Japanese man and 
wife were shot to death in their beds in 
El Centro, Calif. As American military 
losses increased in the Pacific and Amer- 
ican morale dipped at home, rumors of 
Japanese-American fifth-column activity 
raged along the Pacific Coast. The very 
fact that no sabotage had occurred—or 
ever did occur—was viewed with alarm. 
“Tt is a sign that the blow is well organ- 
ized,’ warned Pundit Walter Lippmann 
darkly, “and that it is held back until it 
can be struck with maximum effect.” 

"The Achilles’ Heel." By February, 
1942 Japan had swept the U.S. and Allies 
from the Western Pacific, and the Rising 
Sun was nearing its high noon. In the 
U.S. the vellow fever of anti-Japanese 
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NIset MOVING INTO MANZANAR, CALrIF., RELOCATION CENTER (1942) 


On one side, shikatagonai; on the other, an ug 


feeling had become pandemic. Earl War- 
ren, then California’s Attorney General 
later the state’s Republican Governor and 
presently the civil righteous Chief Justice 
of the United States, agreed: “I have 
come to the conclusion that the Japanese 
situation, as it exists in this state today 
may well be the Achilles’ heel of the entire 
civilian defense effort.” Everyone from 
California's Democratic Governor Culbert 
Olson to the Native Sons and Daughters 
of the Golden West clamored for the 
banishment of the West Coast Japanese 
regardless of civil liberties or their con- 
stitutional rights. And on Feb. 19, 1942 
President Franklin Roosevelt duly signed 
Executive Order 9066, authorizing the 
evacuations. Lieut. General John DeWitt 
commander of the Western Defense Com- 
mand, lost no time in designating the 
western half of Washington, Oregon and 
California. and the southern third of 
Arizona as “Military area No. 1.” off- 
limits to all persons of Japanese descent. 
In March, Milton Eisenhower was ap- 
pointed director of the War Relocation 
Authority, and the sorry mass evacuation 
began. Paradoxically, the Territory of 
Hawaii, in a much more vulnerable situa- 
tion, never considered a mass evacuation 
of its 120.552 Japanese-American citizens 
and the war passed without a_ single 
proven act of sabotage or espionage. 

"No Difference." There was not one 
effective voice of U.S. protest. The Con- 
gress passed a bill supporting the move; 
only one Senator, Robert Taft. voiced 
strong opposition to the theory of evacua- 
tion. California profiteers greedily grabbed 
up the lush farms and prosperous business- 
es of their Japanese-American neighbors. 
General DeWitt. appearing before a Sen- 
ate committee, made a flat statement that 
seemed to reflect majority sentiment: “A 
Jap’s a Jap. It makes no difference whether 
he’s an American citizen or not. I don't 
want any of them here.” Even the victims 
of the enforced exodus decided to submit 
without a fight for their constitutional 
rights. Says Nisei Lawyer Frank Chuman, 
current president of the Japanese Ameri- 
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can Citizens League: “We used the princi 
ple of stikatagonai—realistic resignation.’ 

The evacuees went to the “assembly 
centers” at Santa Anita racetrack and 
other staging areas for transshipment to 
ten “relocation centers “—a euphemism for 
concentration camps, as it turned out— 
across the Sierra Nevadas. At the half- 
completed relocation centers. the evacu- 
ees were dismayed to find no inside plumb- 
ing. and in the frigid camps of Wyoming 
and Idaho, the only protection against the 
winter cold consisted of antique pot- 
bellied stoves. Bachelors were jammed 30 
to a tarpaper-covered barrack, and each 
one-room, 20-ft. by 25-ft. ‘apartment’ 
was shared by two families. “Goodness 
we certainly could stand just another 


room,” wrote a young Nisei mother from 
the sweltering Manzanar, Calif.. Center. 
“This being seven in one room makes 


privacy an unknown word.” 

The Perpetual Lump. Although the 
evacuees were free to come and go, with 
official permits. in the neighborhoods 
near their camps. they were effectively 
imprisoned by the hostility of their neigh- 
bors. “Jap, keep out, you rat.’ proclaimed 
a crayonned sign on a_ barbershop in 
Parker, Ariz.. near the Poston Center. 

Many of the internees were fearful and 
overwrought. “I had a perpetual lump in 
my throat,” recalls Nisei Frank Chuman. 
Inevitably. there was trouble: in Novem- 
ber 1943. after a demonstration against 
the administration of the Tule Lake camp 
in California, the Army's Military Police 
took over the camp, manned the watch- 
towers and began patrolling the area with 
Jeeps and command cars. The transition 
to Nazi-type stalags was complete. 

Fruit of Shikatagonai. In January 1943 
Assistant War Secretary John J. McCloy 
conceived the idea of recruiting an all- 
Japanese combat team to night in Europe. 
The Nisei 1ooth Infantry Battalion (later 
the 442nd Infantry Regiment ) 
prove its U.S. patriotism, became the 
most-decorated unit in U.S. military his- 
tory. suffered 300% casualties in combat 
in Italy. By the end of the war, 33,000 





eager to 


footnote to Americar 





Nisei were in the armed forces,* while 
the families of many of them waited in 
concentration camps from Idaho to 
Arkansas. 

After V-J day, most of the Japanese 
Americans returned to the West Coast 
communities they had left and resolutely 
began to rebuild their lives. A remorseful 
Government indemnified them for an es- 
timated one-third of the value of their 
lost property, and their West Coast neigh- 
bors somewhat sheepishly accepted their 
return. Among the Japanese Americans, 
as the new generation of American-born 
Nisei took over leadership of their fam- 
ilies, appeared an eagerness to enter com- 
munity life and integrate as their fathers 
had never done. They displayed surpris- 
ingly little bitterness—perhaps the fruit 
of shikatagonai—and the story of the 
Nisei reintegration into Southern Califor- 
nia life is as bright as the evacuation was 
ugly. Japanese Americans participate in 
every phase of contemporary California 
life, from Rotary Clubs to farming, from 
films to dispensing justice (Judge John 


Aiso, 51. is the first Nisei to rise to the 
State Superior Court). Their criminal 
rate record is the lowest of any ethnic 
group in the state. They are no longer 


forced by zoning laws to live in the ghetto 
of Little Tokyo. and public acceptance of 
the Japanese Americans is general. 

But in the happy ending of the Nisei 
story there is a stark reminder of past 
injustice. Wrote Yale's Professor Eugene 
Rostow, in a 1945 article: “The evacu- 
ation was our worst wartime mistake. 
One hundred thousand persons were sent 
to concentration camps on a record which 
wouldn't support a conviction for stealing 
a dog. : 

Pacific 


The fact that 6,coo served in the 





fighting the Japanese, was kept secret until after 
the war, One of the most distinguished Nisei 
warriors of World War IT was 2nd Lieut. Daniel 








Inouye. who lost his right arm in the Po Valley 
campai in Italy, won a Distinguished Service 
Cross id, two years ago, became the new State 
of Hawaii's first member of the House of 


Representatives, 
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COMMON MARKET 
The Great Decision 








The dream of a United States of Eu 

rope has captivated statesmen from Char- 

| agne to Churchill. But for Britain 
still dreaming of the days when it was 


the greatest power on earth, togetherness 





with the Continent has always seemed a 
kind of national capitulation, and it has 
remained proudly aloof across the miles 
of Channel water separating it from Eu- 
rope. The more Britain's relative powet 
in world affairs ebbed. the more Britain 


seemed afraid that her own prideful iden- 
t be lost in a vast new European 


the A 





tity m 








intic 


Circle 


n, Stretching from to 
the Iron Curtain, from the Arcti 
to the Mediterranean littoral. a united 
Europe would dwarf Russia in the world’s 
industrial hierarchy. Its highly 
skilled peoples would outnumber those ot 
the U.S. by many millions. 

Despite Britain's reluctance. the dream 
has survived. And week 

Britain finally succumbed to its lure. In 
a House of Commons so packed that even 
the chamber gangways were stuffed with 
squatting M.P.s, Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan waited for a expectant 
hush, Then he announced that Great Brit- 
| ain had finally decided to apply to join 
the Market, the three-year old 
and amazingly successful economic union 
of France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium 
Luxembourg and The Netherlands. 

His flushed with 
Macmillan spelled out his message in slow 
measured tones. The Common Market. he 
and 
which is so essential 


nati 





c 


literate 


of union last 


tense 


Common 


long face emotion 


said, was helping 


| stability in Europe 


‘to promote unity 


a factor in the struggle for freedom and 
progress. I believe it is both our duty 
and interest to contribute toward that 
| strength by securing the closest possible 


unity within Europe.’ 





| BELGIUM'S SPAAK 
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National Disaster. Backbench Tories 
hooted with cries of “Shame!” Conserva 
tive M.P. Anthony Fell,# New 
Zealand sheep farmer. leaped to his feet 
rudely Macmillan of making “a 
full of political dou- 
Macmillan rose ma 


Fell yelled, “No! I ¢ an | 





former 


accused 
shocking st rent 


bletalk.”” Wher 
ally to protest 









be 





told to sit down by Mr. Speaker, but I 
cannot be told to sit down by the Prime 
Minister went on to call Macmillan a 
national disaster” and urge him to resign. 

If anyone else felt as strongly, he did 
not say so. Nonetheless. feelings were 
high. Opposition Leader Hugh Gaitskell 
favors joining the Common Market but 
feared dividing his party over it. He 
lam said Labor would simply reserve 





judgment on the government motion, vot- 
ing neither for nor against it. As a result 
the historic decision was carried by a re- 
Tory Fell 


Socialists ) 


sounding 313 


and 


(voting 


against 





four dissident left-wing 



















Reminiscent of Oxford's 17th cents deat 
Dr. John Fell, whose reputation survives i 
one lethal quotation, He once threatene 
Thomas | 1 with university expulsion 
ised to rescind the order if Brown could 
in| impromptu lation of Martial’s 
Epigram (“Von amo te, Sab ne 
dicere quar Hoc tantum possum dice 
amo te’), Brown's translation 

1 do not love thee, Dr. Fell 

The reason wh : u; 

But ll 

idon 
Brown's wit won him a reprieve 
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1ip on either side. Macmillan had been 


























pushed by a Britain ready to take the 
cross-Channel plunge long before its shiv- 
ering Prime Minister even stuck a toe in 
the water. 

Little & Late. Ever since he began 
tentative talks with the Six, nine months 
ago, it has been increasingly evident that 
a majority of articulate Britons are anx- 
ious to get into the Common Market. 
Most of B industry, eager for the 
vast new selling opportunities in Europe 
has favored the idea from the start. Flee 
Street newspapers, left and right, with the 
conspicuous exception of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s isolationist Daily Express, have 





urged a to market. Even British 
farmers, whose subsidized foodstuffs would 
have ete with French and Dutch 
produce, have been assured that their in- 
terests would looked after. 
Still Macmillan hung back. He 
three of his Cabinet ministers touring the 
to arm them 
proposals for the 


interests 


move 


to com] 


be 
sent 
Commonwealth, neglected 
with any practical 
protection of 
should Britain join, Predictably 


Commonwealth 
ill came 


back with briefcases full of angry objec- 
tions to Britain’s entry (Time, July 21). 
Only the onset of Britain's sixth major 
postwar economic crisis, and the full real- 
ization, as the conservative Daily Tele- 


that “we be 


what we once were 


graph noted cannot again 


and we cannot go on 


as we are,” finally forced Macmillan to a 
decision. By then, as Australia’s Adelaide 
Advertiser acidly observed No decision 





of such potential importance to the world 
caused less surprise.” 

Self-Confident Speed. Now Macmil- 
lan and Britain must pay the price of their 


invited to get 





hesitation in on the ground 


floor when the Common Market was start- 
Britain flatly refused 


ed in 5 moved 


Commonwealth historic 


by its ties. it 






ene 
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insularity and a smug conviction that the 
Market would never succeed. The Com- 
mon Market's progress has surprised even 
its most fervent backers. 

Trade between the Six jumped 19% 
during their first year as a Common Mar- 
ket, 25° last year, continues its headlong 
rise this year. It now amounts to a billion 
dollars a month, As a result, the Six 
will reduce tari©s among themselves by 
20% next January, v the 10° sched- 
uled. Moving into the future with self- 
confidence and speed. the Six will brook 
little quibbling on the part of Suitor Brit- 
ain, France, in particular, is likely to in- 
sist that Britain accept all the Common 
Market's basic aims—including the po- 
litical goal of some kind of a federated. 
united Europe. 

The Six welcomed Macmillan’s an- 
nouncement and pointedly emphasized its 
political implications. “I see this deci- 
sion,’ said West German Foreign Min- 
ister Heinrich von Brentano, “as a step 
of extraordinary political importance.” 
France's Foreign Minister Maurice Couve 
de Murville asked the Six to get to work 
immediately to make way for Britain’s 
entry. Two of Britain's partners in the 
rival Outer Seven block. Norway and 
Denmark. promptly asked for admission 
too. Sweden and Austria. always hesitant 
about joining Western groupings, asked 
to be considered as associate members. 

Vindication & Victory. For two of the 
Common Market’s farseeing architects. 
Britain’s overture was both a vindication 
and a victory. France's Jean Monnet, 72 
who conceived the idea of a Common 
Market and is now head of the informal 
Action Committee of the United States of 
Europe,* has lobbied constantly and quiet- 
ly in Britain ever since the Common Mar- 
ket began, encouraging Britain to join. 
Monnet praised Macmillan’s decision as 
“an act of political courage, ‘optimistically 
expressed the hgpe that Britain might be 
in by the end of the year (most observers 
expect the negotiations will take nearly a 
year). Belgium's Paul-Henri Spaak. 62, 
who presided over the drafting of the 
Treaty of Rome that put the Common 
Market in business, was equally delighted. 
He volunteered to preside over the deli- 
cate negotiations, and may get the job. 

The Commonwealth. which now sends 
its exports into Britain under preferen- 
tially low tariffs, acted predictably with 
less enthusiasm. In New Zealand the 
Christchurch Press, which speaks for the 
country’s farms that now send some go% 
of their meat and dairy produce to Brit- 
ain, mourned that “the easy years may 
be over; and they have been easy years.” 
Australia, though worried. made the best 
of it. “We hope. with the assistance of 
Britain,” said Prime Minister Menzies 
“to be participants in the negotiations 
which I believe to be the most important 
in time of peace in my lifetime.” 


* His latest enthusiasm: a common monetary 
reserve, looking toward a common European 
currency. The plan is now under Common Mar- 
ket study, 
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Somebody else who had reason to wor- 
ry was Nikita Khrushchev. who has re- 
current nightmares over the prospect of 
a powerful, prosperous, united Europe as 
a next-door neighbor. “Never before in 
Britain’s history has there been such a 
case of economic and political capitu- 
lation.” raged Radio Moscow. added 
nervously, “nor one so overt and far- 
reaching in its consequences.” For not the 
least of the gains from the emergence of 
a united Europe would be an incalculable 
strengthening of the Western alliance. 
Said British Labor M.P. Desmond Donnel- 
ly, summing up the significance of entry 
into the Common Market: “Britain's 
frontier will be not at Dover. but at the 
Brandenburg Gate.” 
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PRoPOSER KHRUSHCHE\ 
Putting on the dogma. 


RUSSIA 
The New Gospel 


In the early Moscow morning, long 
queues of Russians lined up at the city’s 
newsstands to buy a copy of the big story 
spread over nine pages of Pravda. At 
home, millions huddled around TV and 
radio sets and presumably listened as long 
as their curiosity or patience lasted, as 
announcers droned out the news for five 
straight hours. 

The object of all the dutiful interest 
was Nikita Khrushchev's new Communist 
Party program. hailed by the Kremlin as 
the hottest thing in Communist ideology 
in 40 years, designed to place Nikita right 
up there with Marx and Lenin among the 
philosophers of mankind. Not since 1919, 
when Lenin produced his own massive 
program, had a new draft of the party's 
dogma been put on paper.* Now, at vast 


Stalin planned a draft of his own in ro3e, 
but most of the members of the committee that 
was to compose it were assassinated on Stalin's 
orders before they could get down to work, 





length, all the distant promises and am- 
bitious boasts were reaffirmed, in rhetoric 
that was at least somewhat more readable, 
if less dialectically skillful than Lenin's 
(“A mighty unifying thunderstorm, mark- 
ing the springtime of mankind, is raging 
over the earth”). Its one considerable 
achievement is its tone of total assurance: 
reading it, a dedicated Communist might 
easily convince himself that history was 
undeniably on his side, that all his sac- 
rifices were worthwhile. all his masters 
humane and wise. all his enemies villain- 
ous. It was all there. from moral fervor 
to shrewd. selfish appeals. and there was 
a specious coherence to it all. But 
some might take a closer look at the 
fine print. 

Brave Promises. To the Russians them- 
selves. who already know too well the 
old dogmatic themes, the main eye- 
catcher was a gaudy catalogue of welfare 
benefits—free education, free school 
lunches, free rents. free transport. free 
electricity and water—that Soviet citizens 
are to have in 20 years. They were prom- 
ised a Khrushchevian 1980, not an Or- 
wellian 7984. Some of the promised bene- 
fits were already familiar to the West, 
but many a Russian family that now 
shares a congested small flat with one or 
two other families might take heart from 
the Kremlin's firm assurance that “during 
the 1970s every family, including newly- 
weds. will have comfortable apartments 
which will correspond to the demand for 
a hygienic and cultured life.” But to reach 
even this minimum level, the current rate 
of Soviet construction would have to be 
trebled—an improbable feat. 

There was a slice of pie in the sky for 
everybody. Workers, who now must 
moonlight on second jobs to get enough 
to live on, were promised a six-hour work- 
day (“this will come within ten years”). 
But at the 21st Party Congress three 
years ago. this same starry goal was prom- 
ised for 1961; it was even part of Lenin's 
grandiose scheme of 1919. The draft plan 
spoke of a “fourfold increase” in meat 
production during the next two decades, 
but discreetly did not quote Moscow's own 
published statistics showing the slaughter 
rate to be increasing at a mere 5°% 
annually, 

Decay Now, Collapse Later. Through- 
out rang the repeated cries that the ‘“de- 
cayed capitalist shell” is about to break, 
that “socialism will inevitably succeed 
capitalism everywhere.” Communism’s 
more modest aim is still to catch up with 
its capitalist rival, the U.S. Curiously, 
Khrushchey’s document has dropped the 
Soviet pretense that overall industrial out- 
put will soon match U.S. production. His 
target for 1970 is a 150% increase, which 
would hardly more than equal the U.S. 
1960 level. And by 1970, the U.S, itself 


/ 








will have pushed production far above 
today’s mark—barring, of course, the 
complete collapse of the capitalist system 
predicted so persistently by Communist 
dogma ever since Karl Marx emerged from 
the British Museum. “The inexorable proc- 
ess of decay has seized capitalism from 
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top to bottom. It has entered the period 
of decline and collapse,” said Khru- 
shchev's new call to arms. But even Khru- 
shchev felt it necessary to find some ex- 
cuse for capitalism's continuing vitality: 
“This decay does not signify complete 
stagnation, and does not rule out growth 
of capitalist economies at particular times 
in particular countries.” 

The Four Words. Moscow's answer to 
such perplexing capitalist strength, which 
does not follow the “objective” Commu- 
nist timetable for the locomotive of his- 
tory, is fierce, unrelenting attack, The 
47,000 words of the new document add 
up to four favorite words of Nikita Khru- 
shchev: “We will bury you.” No chapter 
of Hitler's Mein Kampf ever spelled out 
a dictator's goal more clearly: “The suc- 
cess of the struggle which the working 
class wages will depend on how well the 
party and the working class master all its 
forms—peaceful and nonpeaceful, parlia- 
mentary and extra-parliamentary—and 
how well they are prepared to replace 
one form of struggle by another as quickly 
and unexpectedly as possible.” 

Moscow's message was obviously in- 
tended to have a special evangelical ap- 
peal to the new nations of Africa and Asia 
still struggling for independence or eco- 
nomic success; paragraph after paragraph 
assured the “poor, struggling peoples” of 
Russia's support and socialism’s sympa- 
thy. But along with the promise of friend- 
ship went a warning. The nationalism of 
emergent nations, said Khrushchev, may be 
“historically justified” as a reaction against 
“imperialist” oppression.” but “national 
narrow-mindedness does not disappear au- 
tomatically with the establishment of the 
socialist system.” Translation: The kind 
of nationalism that opposes the U.N, in 
Africa is quite all right with Russia, 
but beware the stubborn nationalism of 
Hungarian patriots who opposed the So- 
viets in Europe. 

Similarly, the document considered left- 
wingers and “welfare statists” hopelessly 
naive and the pawns of capitalists, but 
allowed for cooperation with such mis- 
guided liberals to serve Communist ends, 
In the colonialist struggles, even local 
business groups (in Marxist jargon, “the 
nationalist bourgeoisie”) still have a “pro- 
gressive role” that is “not yet spent.” 
An orthodox, old-fashioned Marxist theo- 
retician might find some of this ambiv- 
alence not very well thought out as 
doctrine, even while conceding its use- 
fulness as propaganda. 

Follow the Leader. In all of Khru- 
shchev's 47,000 words, there was no men- 
tion whatsoever of Joseph Stalin, no men- 
tion of the U.N. in all the talk of peace 
and only three brief references to the 
Chinese Communists, whose _ possible 
“contributions to Marxist-Leninism” go 
completely ignored. Unlike the declaration 
put together at last fall's 81-nation Com- 
munist Party parley. where the Russians 
had to compromise with Red China, this 
time there was little mention of ‘separate 
roads to socialism.” Says the Moscow pro- 
gram: “The main trail of socialism has 
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been blazed . . . sooner or later all peo- 
ples will follow it.” 

And what is at the end? The organ 
notes swell up. There will arrive a day of 
“the noblest and most just morality” once 
“the magnificent and enduring edifice of 
socialism” is built. There will be love of 
the socialist motherhood, “conscientious 
labor for the good of society—he who 
does not work, neither shall he eat’’; ‘one 
for all and all for one”; “man is to mana 
friend. comrade and brother,’ and there 
is “honesty and truthfulness. moral pu- 
rity, modesty and guilelessness in social 
and private life.’ and intellectuals will 
not be a group apart because all the 
masses will have come up to their cultural 
standards. 
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PROGRAMMER LENIN 
Looking for pie in the sky. 


Khrushchev’s final promise was that 
“the present generation of Soviet people 
will live under Communism.” On that day 
of the true “classless society,” according 
to Marx, the state is supposed to wither 
away. Khrushchev makes no such prom- 
ise. “The party holds,” he says, “that the 
dictatorship of the working class |[i.e., 
party will cease to be necessary before 
the state withers away.” But “to ensure 
that the state withers away” completely 
will require “the final settlement of the 
contradictions between capitalism and 
Communism in the world arena in favor 
of Communism.” Shrimps will whistle 
first. comrades. 


Rocket Rhetoric 


Italy's ambitious Premier Amintore 
Fanfani has long yearned to take a crack 
at one of the most exasperating tasks of 
modern diplomacy: talking to Nikita 
Khrushchev. “He's hypnotized by the 
idea,” said a friend. “‘He hopes that some- 
how he might bring back a great con- 
cession from Russia which will relax inter- 
national tension.” Last month Fanfani 
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finally got his invitation. Hearing no nays 
from the Vatican, from his Western allies 
or from his Christian Democratic polit- 
ical supporters at home, last week he flew 
to Moscow, 

Khrushchev met Fanfani and Italy’s 
wispy Foreign Minister Antonio Segni 
with proper ceremony. and there were the 
usual three days of talks and_ toasts, 
lunches and dinners. Khrushchev, his 
sights set on this week's Big Four foreign 
ministers’ meeting in Paris, mixed pointed 
threats with pointed jokes about Berlin. 
He insisted that the West must make 
concessions on Berlin, and renewed his 
expressed determination to sign a peace 
treaty with East Germany. 

Economics Professor Fanfani answered 
with classroom precision: “It would be 
dangerous to believe that the solution of 
present difficulties can come from uni- 
lateral action, The | Western] will to 
negotiate must not be mistaken for weak- 
ness.” At some point amidst the amiability 
and the inability to reach every agree- 
ment. Khrushchev broke out in one of 
his flights of rocket rhetoric. ‘“Techni- 
cians make me laugh,” he said. “when they 
argue over the question of whether five 
or maybe six rockets armed with thermo- 
nuclear warheads might be needed to 
demolish Great Britain. We have at least 
twelve already pointed at that target.” 
And then, looking at his guest, Khru- 
shchev remarked that Italy, with its allied 
missile bases, could expect its share. “This 
is not a threat,” he added with a straight 
face, “just a warning.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Ladies & Gentlemen 


For most of this century. many a Brit- 
ish municipal budget has been beefed up 
by pennies from women’s purses—the 
price of using a public lavatory. To make 
sure that two women cannot slip in for 
the price of one, town councils have in- 
stalled elaborate and narrow turnstiles at 
lavatory entrances—no mean obstacle to 
pregnant or crippled women and to those 
carrying heavy shopping bags or accom- 
panied by small. frightened children. 
Everyone has heard stories of some frail 
old lady who received her death blow 
from one of the turnstiles’ metal bars. 
Adding to feminine resentment is the in- 
furiating fact that almost all men’s public 
lavatories cost nothing and are easy of 
access. 

Injustice & Indignity. The lavatory 
issue came to a head in a crowded House 
of Commons. Cried fiery, red-haired La- 
borite Barbara Castle: “This scandal has 
gone on long enough. The women of 
Britain will no longer tolerate this injustice 
and indignity.” Brandishing a sheaf of 
indignant letters, M.P. Castle reported 
that a notice in a women’s lavatory in 
Derbyshire read: “If unable to operate 
turnstile please contact the butcher at 
adjoining premises.’ 

Rising in bipartisan solidarity, Con- 
servative M.P. Patricia McLaughlin caus- 
tically observed that the turnstiles “could 
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only have been designed by a man with 
no idea of the needs and number of wom- 
en” who would use them. Some male 
M.P.s also rallied to the cause, Dr, Barnett 
Stross particularly blamed “men like my- 
self. medical men. for not having taken 
steps.” Venerable Fenner Brockway re- 
called that he had fought his first election. 
52 years ago. on the very same issue. He 
also reminded Parliament of the words ‘of 
another tireless crusader. the late Bernard 
Shaw. who had once written a magazine 
article on “The Unmentionable Case for 
Woman's Suffrage”’—*the ‘unmentionable 
case” was that women should have equality 
with men in the provision of lavatories 
and toilets.” 

Vandalism & Injury. The embarrassed 
government made soothing noises but 
hastily pointed out that it could not inter- 
vene, since public lavatories were a matter 
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The Welcome Mat 


Many Britons have long clucked over 
the U.S, troubles with segregation. The 
British, they rather suggest. are above all 
that. But with rising colored immigration 
from far-off places, more and more Eng- 
lishmen find themselves living alongside 
new neighbors who look frightiully alien, 
In the first five months of this vear, 38.- 
700 immigrants came from the West In- 
dies, India and Pakistan—84°; more than 
the same period last year. There is no legal 
barrier to immigration from Common- 
wealth countries. The government, wor- 
ried by the increase, officially talks of find- 
ing a solution “as friendly to these people 
as we can, and not based on color preju- 
dice alone.” 

Homely Smells. Friendliness was far 
from the minds of the residents of a 





PAKISTANI FAMILY IN BRITAIN 
Abroad without understanding. 


for local authorities. A turnstile manu- 
facturer sent an injured letter to the 
Financial Times, stating that, last year. of 
16 million women passing through his 
turnstile, only one “had suffered serious 
injury.” He added that a less ferocious 
turnstile might be designed. “provided an 
increase in vandalism does not result.” In 
what way British women are more prone 
to lavatory vandalism than British men 
he did not say. 

At week's end the government assured 
its 25 women M.P.s that a questionnaire 
about turnstiles would be sent to local 
authorities, together with a request that 
no more be installed. Militantly unsatis- 
fed, British women threatened to chain 
themselves to their turnstiles in protest. 
The Manchester Guardian chivalrously 
offered a better plan, urged women to 
blockade the lavatories inside Parliament 
and lock the men out. Then, thought the 
Guardian, “the government would soon 
be brought to heel.” 
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spanking new civic housing development 
on Price Street in Smethwick (pop. 68,- 
ooo). when they learned that prospective 
neighbors were no natives of the black 
industrial Midlands, but proper natives— 
from Pakistan. of all places. The father, 
28-year-old Sardar Mohammed, is a hard- 
working factory hand, the mother shy and 
house proud. the two children positively 


sparkling. 
“I don’t care what color they are,” 
grumbled one housewife. “They aren't 


civilized like us, are they? They kill their 
chickens by cutting off their ‘eads and 
shaking them up and down in a sack. The 
children don’t want to see that.” Another 
housewife complained of cooking odors, 
“All that garlic or whatever it is.” so un- 
like smells the English feel at home with, 
like boiled cabbage. Said a third: “They 
spit. We don't.’ 

A protest petition circulated. Ninety- 
six families refused to pay rent unless the 
town council backed down. But the coun- 





cil stood firm. “We are not submitting to 
mob rule.” said one councilor. “These col- 
ored people are with us, and we must in- 
tegrate them.” Agreed another: “We have 
a moral as well as a legal obligation to 
house this family.” 

It was hard for the Sardar Moham- 
meds to understand talk of obligation; 
they could not quite see the problem. 
Said Sardar: “At work I get on well 
with my mates. Everyone calls me Sam 
and is friendly. Why shouldn't my chil- 
dren have a decent home to live in like 
other children?” Fingering her long pigtail, 
her kohl-ringed eyes wide with nervous- 
ness. his wife said, “I don’t understand 
what's happening.” 

Heathen Rites. Last week there were 
signs that her neighbors were beginning 
to understand how badly they had let 
the side down. When the council threat- 
ened to evict the families who refused to 
pay their rent. all 96 of the defaulters 
capitulated. “Everyone says the Moham- 
meds are clean.” mused a tenant, “and 
we all know some whites are dirty.” “It 
would be horrid not to say good morn- 
ing.” blurted her friend. 

But intolerance got reinforcements too. 
When a former Congregational chapel on 
Smethwick’s main street was converted 
into a temple to serve the Indian Sikhs 
who have recently settled in the town, 
there were fresh mutterings of alien influ- 
ences. The Anglican vicar of St. Michael's 
and All Angels Church lamented in his 
parish magazine that a building which had 
long been used for Christian worship was 
now “being renovated, decorated and 
adapted as a temple for black people to 
preach what we have always spoken of 
as heathen rites.” 

At week's end the wordy battle for tol- 
erance in Smethwick seemed no better 
than a draw. 





FRANCE 
"What's Wrong?" 


In the Algerian seaport of Bone, F.L.N. 
terrorists tossed a grenade into a hotel, 
killing a guest, and in revenge a European 
mob surged through the streets and 
lynched the first two Moslems it encoun- 
tered. In Oran, Sidi-bel-Abbés and Con- 
Stantine, European counterterrorists ex- 
ploded plastic bombs. At the U.N.. the 
Afro-Asian nations lined up 46 of the 50 
nations needed to call a special session of 
the U.N. General Assembly to discuss 
Tunisia’s charge of French aggression at 
Bizerte. Boatloads of thousands of pen- 
niless French refugees, fleeing the possibil- 
ity of renewed war in Tunisia, were dock- 
ing at Marseille. After digesting this un- 
pleasant assortment of news. an aide of 
President Charles de Gaulle last week said 
worriedly, “Things are not going at all 
well, mon général.” De Gaulle stared at 
him with studied surprise, asked solicitous- 
ly, “What's wrong? Is some member of 
your family ill?” 

Rapped Clown, In his customary grand 
seclusion, Charles de Gaulle seemed un- 
willing to believe. or indifferent to the 
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can only support the French position. He 
seems equally sure that the U.S. will head 
General Assembly debate on the 
Bizerte lest it give 
a's Fidel Castro, backed by the So- 
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viet Union, to sound off about the U.S. 
naval base at Guantanamo. 

Last week Tunisia’s President Ha 
Bourguiba accepted his first 
million in ruble credits. He did 





Communist 
aid, $27.7 
so while muttering imprecations against 
trusted 
Gaulle 


nations that he had 
U.S. To the De 
this was less an occasion for 


the two 
France and the 
government 
regret than proof of Bourguiba's weakness. 
And when announced that if 
France would agree to negotiate its even- 
tual withdrawal from Bizerte, he 
not press tora U.N. debate, the confident 
French took their time about replying. An 
official source said casually that in view of 
East-West over Berlin 
the timetable for the departure of French 
troops from Bizerte could not be measured 
in terms of “days, weeks or even months.” 
That left only years. 

Violent Response. De Gaulle himself is 
still confronted by the two imponderables 
the Algerian F.L.N. and his own French 
army. The breakdown of peace talks with 
the rebel F.L.N. at Lugrin over Algerian 
demands for all of the oil-rich Sahara 
came as an unpleasant surprise to Paris. 

As for the French army, its ruthless 
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would 
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terpreted as a deliberate army 
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Gaulle’s peace 
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death in 
casually — strolling 
Champs-Elysées in Paris, unharmed. And 
Parisian left-wing newspapers, France Ob- 
servateur and L'Express, predict that 

second army putsch against De Gaulle in 
Algeria is scheduled for this month. Such 
speculations might ordinarily be dis- 
counted, but the 
forecast the army’s uprising last 
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FRENCH REFUGEES FROM TUNISIA TIN MARSEILLE 
Back home without money. 
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BERLIN 


The Rush to Freedom 

At last the 
regime of Wa 
making a deter 
refugees running out to the We 
they still keep coming. Last week People’s 
Army patrols in 
stalked the 
fields in a twelve-mile circle aroun 
Berlin in search of detectors; ja 
People’s Police and railway police combed 
all access and railways 
leading to the city. But through them all 
the refugees poured across to the West at 
some 1,500 a day. West Berlin 
authorities additional 
ly are being turned back before 
ch freedom. 
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Berlin, but East German army 
last week summarily began hauling East 
Germans off their commuter trains eve 
before they reached the East Berlin sector 
on their way to the Western half of the 
city. They invalidated East German com- 
identification cards and told their 
to find new jobs in East Germany. 


ind police 








muters 
holders 
East Berlin commuters trying to cross the 
border on their way to work in West Ber- 
lin were arrested, their identification cards 
taken from them, and many clapped in 
1. One East Berliner asked why he was 
“Don't play 
Communist vigilante squads styl- 





being stopped and was told 
dumb. 
ing themselves “Committees to Block the 
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Slave Trade” turned commuters over to 
the police. Inevitably, many of the Berlin 
commuters joined the refugees, and now 
make up 20°% of the stream. 

Commandants of the U.S.. British and 
French sectors of Berlin protested the 
new harassments, especially the Russians’ 
infringement of the right to circulate 
freely throughout the city (“The principle 
of freedom of movement is basic to the 
agreements regarding Berlin’). In the 
past, Russian replies to such protests have 
sometimes been delayed for weeks. This 
time. the only immediate reply was in- 
direct: the East Germans ordered all com- 
muters to pay their rent in West rather 
than East German marks. which means a 
fivefold increase in rent. 

As the heat increased. the hated East 
German Communist Boss Walter Ulbricht 
was nowhere to be seen. After he failed to 
appear at an East Berlin reception for 
Ghana’s junketing Kwame Nkrumah, re- 
ports circulated that Ulbricht had fiown to 
Moscow for fresh orders and to discuss 
with Khrushchey new therapy for “the 
bone in my throat” that is Berlin. At 
week's end an East German spokesman 
confirmed that Ulbricht was in Moscow. 


THE CONGO 
One More Try 


Down the hill from Leopoldville’s Lo- 
vanium University last week streamed 192 
weary members of the Congo's Parlia- 
ment. Some joined their families; others 
headed for the bars and a night on the 
town. The parliamentarians figured that 
they deserved a celebration. After two 
weeks of noisy debate behind a barbed- 
wire fence. they had finally agreed on a 
government for the chaotic Congo. 

It had not been easy. United Nations 
Congo Chief Dr. Sture Linner and _ his 
aides had struggled day and night to col- 
lect the legislators. get them to sit down 
and get to work. But throughout the 
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They deserved a celebration. 
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tedious session, Katanga, the Congo's 
richest province. stubbornly boycotted the 
proceedings, kept its secessionist Deputies 
at home. Eastern Province’s Communist- 
backed Boss Antoine Gizenga. on the other 
hand. sent delegates but complicated things 
by staying home himself. He was sulking 
because he did not have enough parlia- 
mentary support to become Premier him- 
self. Instead, the nod went to President 
Joseph Kasavubu’s hand-picked candi- 
date, cigar-smoking Cyrille Adoula. a 30- 
year-old anti-Communist former bank 
clerk whose goal is to unite the Congo 
without political pyrotechnics. 

“I am going to try and bring peace and 
order to the Congo, reunify the army and 
bring Katanga into line as soon as possi- 
ble.” declared Adoula as the legislators 
rose to cheer his victory. It was far easier 
said than begun. Adoula’s patchwork Cab- 
inet turned out to be an unmanageable 
mixture of 41 ministers and state secre- 
taries, many of them resolved to oust this 
new boss almost as soon as he takes over. 
At least a dozen are Gizengists, spiritual 
heirs of Hothead Patrice Lumumba and 
pets of the Reds, Gizenga himself has the 
key job of First Vice Premier if he ever 
chooses to come down to Leopoldville to 
take it. 

To blast Secessionist Moise Tshombe 
out of Katanga now would require a mili- 
tary invasion by the Congolese army, and 
neither Adoula nor anyone else could be 
sure that the troops would cooperate. One 
big army contingent in Kasai province 
seems more interested in getting even 
with local Luntu tribesmen who had re- 
fused to let them in their area. In two 
weeks. the soldiers killed 600 Luntu and 
laid waste to every village in their path. 


PORTUGAL 
The Unyielding Imperialists 


Alone among the former imperial pow- 
ers of Europe. tiny Portugal has clung 
desperately to all its overseas possessions. 
refusing to surrender so much as a foot of 
territory. Britain gave up India; France 
gave up its Indian enclaves: but for all of 
Nehru’s huffing and puffing. Portugal hung 
on to Goa. Last week stubborn Portugal 
was forced to give up at least the first 
inch of empire. 

At issue was the fort of St. John the 
Baptist, built at Ouidah on the coast of 
Dahomey in 1680 as a depot for ivory 
gold and rubber. It was almost destroyed 
in the rgth century when France con- 
quered Dahomey, but the French finally 
settled for limiting the Portuguese hold- 
ings&there to the fort, a residency building 
andisome surrounding gardens. When Da- 
homey won its independence from France 
last year, it asked Portugal to turn the 
tiny enclave into an embassy or consulate, 
Lisbon bluntly refused, and continued to 
administer Fort St. John as a full-fledged 
colony, defended by a pair of ancient 
brass cannon and garrisoned by a com- 
mandant and one assistant. The Daho- 
meyans finally told the Portuguese to get 
out by July 31. On the day of the dead- 
line, the two-man garrison set fire to Fort 
St. John and the residency and departed, 
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suitcases in hand, as Dahomeyan firemen 
raced to the scene. After the fire was put 
out, the Portuguese flag was ceremonious- 
ly lowered. and the green, yellow and red 
Dahomeyan emblem was raised over the 
charred walls. 

Another Angola. These days. arson 
seems Portugal's main answer to colonial 
troubles. In the vast African possession of 
Angola, the Portuguese army ruthlessly 
burns down native villages in retaliation 
for the burning of Portuguese plantations 
by guerrilla bands. With the rains due 
this month. the army desperately seeks a 
military decision but can rarely come to 
grips with the elusive rebels. Farther 
north, below the bulge of Africa, lies a 
2.500-sq.-mi. sliver of Portuguese terri- 
tory called Cabinda., Here the authorities 
recently tried to snuff out revolt by ar- 
resting all the local chiefs and every 
Cabindese who could read or write. Vil- 
lages were put to the torch, and most of 
the colony's 60.000 natives fled across the 
border into former French and Belgian 
Congo. But even making a desert of 
Cabinda was not enough to end revolt. 
Last week a band of natives armed with 
homemade muzzle-loaders slipped back 
into Cabinda and ambushed a Portuguese 
patrol near Miconje. 

Portuguese Guinea, which lies on the 
African bulge. has managed to fight off 
three invasion attempts by guerrilla bands, 
Lisbon accused Portuguese Guinea's neigh- 
bor, Senegal, of helping the rebels; Senegal 
retaliated by promptly breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with Lisbon. Even the 
large and prosperous East African colony 
of Mozambique, which has so far been 
quiet, is stirring with nationalist fervor, 
Mozambique rebels in nearby Tanganyika, 
given asylum by Prime Minister Julius 
Nyerere, boast that they will soon turn 
the colony into “another Angola.” 

Glorious Page. In Portugal itself, 
Strongman Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, 
after 33 years in power, hangs on to of- 
fice as strongly as he hangs on to empire. 
Despite tax boosts, the government is 
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finding it almost impossible to finance its 
colonial wars, and Lisbon talks grandly 
of African reforms to speed the inde- 
pendence of its colonies—once “‘pacifica- 
tion” is complete. But after the loss of 
unimportant Fort St. John in Dahomey 
last week. Portugal talked bombastically 
of regaining the lost fort “by all means 
within reach.” A semiofticial Lisbon news- 
paper cried that in burning the fort and 
fleeing, “a new and glorious page of Portu- 
gal’s history has just been written!” An- 
other paper had a spiteful word for the 
victors of Dahomey: “A country without 
a history robbing a people of its history.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Communist Revenge 

The South Viet Nam army was feeling 
exhilarated about its victory three weeks 
ago over a big Viet Cong guerrilla force 
on the Plain of the Reeds. The Com 
munist Viet could not 
leave it at that. They handed out leaflets 
cockily warning that trouble would come 
at any moment in President Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s capital stronghold of Saigon. 
That same night, trouble came. As a truck 
loaded with troops pulled out of an army 
camp scarcely two from Diem’s 
palace. a terrorist lobbed a grenade from 


Congs obviously 


miles 


the shadows. Two soldiers were killed 
three more seriously wounded. And in the 
countryside, Communist attacks contin- 


ued. A district chief of Bienhoa province 
was ambushed and wounded; a bus rolled 
over a mine on a road southwest of Sai- 
gon, killing nine, injuring six. 

Diem’s army could only prepare for 
greater dangers. Captured documents in- 
dicated that Ho Chi Minh’s Red guerrillas 
had a major new campaign in the making. 
Massive new U.S. aid is already arriving 
(Time cover, Aug. 4) to equip new bat- 
talions of South Vietnamese troops. To 
get the manpower it needs in uniform, 
Diem’s government last week announced 
new draft laws extending the present term 
of military service from 15 to 24 months 
and ordering 20-year-olds to report for 
duty Oct. 1. 


NEW BRITAIN 
Stern Affair 


It was the noisiest weekend in Rabaul 
since 1943, when U.S, bombers flattened 
the South Pacific town. Seemingly bent on 
the same sort of destruction, rival tribes- 
men swarmed into the two-acre market 
square, wrecked the open-air benches piled 
with produce, belted one another, battered 
police cars, beat up the native constabu- 
lary and shoved a fire engine over a four- 
foot bank. It all began when, in the midst 
of a jostling market crowd, a Sepik tribes- 
man pinched the stern of a shapely Tolai 
tribeswoman. 

in other cultures, this simple admiring 
social gesture might have earned no more 
than an unappreciative slap. But the To- 
lais have been nursing a grudge against 
the Sepiks for years—ever since the Se- 
piks began migrating from the New Guin- 
ea mainland two decades ago and rose in 
status as laborers around Rabaul. The 
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pinched tribeswoman called her cousin to 
avenge her insult. A Sepik pitched in to 
help the pincher. Soon it was tribe against 


tribe. Tolais with white-painted faces 
armed themselves with baskets of stones 
and heavy sticks. The more imaginative 
Sepiks stuck hibiscus blooms in their hair 
for battle identification and began to flail 
away with iron bars, bicycle chains, ham- 
mers, axes, scissors, knives and jagged can 
lids nailed to sticks. With fire hoses and a 
few rifle shots, native and white police 
finally restored order (New Britain is a 
U.N. trusteeship administered by Austra- 
lia). Final casualty list: two Tolais dead 
29 natives injured. 

Tourists were quick to note that the 
riot was strictly a native affair: no one 
seemed mad at the white population of 


SPANISH 
Antagonisms sti 


Rabaul. “My friends will be green with 
envy.” said an Australian woman as she 
posed in the middle of a crowd of weapon- 
waving natives. But the Sydney Morning 
Herald took a less lighthearted view. 
“This outburst of savagery.”’ said an irate 
editorial, “should provide a convincing 
answer to those members of the United 
Nations Trustee Council who last month 
voted for immediate independence for 
Papua and New Guinea.” 


SPAIN 
The Numbers Game 


The Spanish Civil War, that cruel test- 
ing ground for World War II. is now 
years past. The rest of the world passed 
on to bigger cataclysms and newer con- 
flicts, but in Spain, the old antagonisms 
still color the landscape. When General- 
issimo Francisco Franco's rebel troops 
finally triumphed, nearly 300,000 Loyal- 
ists landed behind bars as political pris- 
oners. The number in jail has steadily de- 
clined. Some prisoners have been freed in 
amnesties. In 1958, to celebrate the coro- 
nation of Pope John XXIII, Franco re- 





leased all prisoners with two years or less 
to serve. More have earned their freedom 
the hard way. Thousands were recruited 
into the ranks of the Blue Division that 
Franco sent to fight alongside the Nazis 
on the Eastern Front. Others were let out 
to labor on vast state projects; some 
oco Civil War prisoners worked out 
the remainder of their sentences on Fran- 
co's monumental Guadarrama mountains 
Civil War Valhalla. 

Last week some 4.000 employees of the 
General Prison Corps gathered in Madrid 
to toast José Maria Herreros de Tejada 
retiring after long service as director of 
Spanish jails. Defending his stewardship 
against “foreign” critics, Director Herr- 
eros proudly announced that in Spain to- 
day. “prisoners charged 





with crimes 





MARCH OF Time 


PRISONERS (1943) 
color the landscape. 


against the security of the state—other- 
wise known as political prisoners—who are 
sentenced, tried and detained, number 
only 683." About 90% of these prisoners 
“are held for Communist-type activities.” 
he added, “and the other 10% are fellow 
travelers.” Except for The Netherlands 
boasted Herreros, Spain has the lowest 
per capita number of prisoners of any 
nation in the Western world: only 50.44 
per 100,000 population, against (as he 
was quick to point out) the U.S, rate of 
117.42. 

Western observers were understandably 
skeptical. For one thing. at the beginning 
of the year Spain officially owned up to 
1,068 political prisoners in a total prison 
population of 15.000. Franco, perennially 
bidding to be recognized as the West's 
favorite dictator, may simply have re- 
juggled some of his political prisoners into 
criminal classifications. Hardly had Herr- 
eros sat down than word came from Bar- 
celona of two trials for “military rebel- 
lion,” Franco’s euphemism for anti-Franco 
activity. An Israeli, a Frenchman and 13 
Spaniards were given sentences of one to 
twelve years in jail. 
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THE AMERICAS 
At Punta del Este 


Glowing with radiant orange anticol- 











lision paint. a U.S. Air Force jet 
lifted away from Andrews Air Force Base 
one morning last week and set course 


for South America. On board was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury C. Douglas Dillon 
and his 35-man delegation to the vital 
Alliance for Progress conference at Punta 
del Este, Uruguay. The delegates carried a 
rough outline of the shape of the Alliance 
and a ringing challenge from President 
Kennedy: “The hopes of millions of 
people throughout the Americas rest to 
a very large extent on the success of your 
efforts.” As their jet winged south-south- 
east, they well knew that 
by no means assured. 

Visit to JGnio. The trip was broken 
at Brasilia, where Dillon, on behalf of 
Kennedy, invited Brazil's President Janio 
Quadros to visit the U.S. in December 
(Quadros accepted). Then Dillon was off 
to Punta del Este, where trouble imme- 
diately showed its hairy face. Among the 
1,400 delegates gathered in the seaside 
resort was Castro's left-hand man, Che 
Guevara, who could be expected to use 
every weapon in his well-stocked arsenal 
to confuse* and defeat what he terms 
the “Alliance for Exploitation.’ 

Che's the meeting might 
well boost goal—to convince 
Latin America’s conservatives that the 
time has come for real and 
nomic reform. Open opposition to the 
aims of Kennedy's Alliance for Progress 
is scarce, but wealthy landowners in many 
Latin countries assume that talk of reform 
must apply to someone else. In Guate- 
mala opposition by coffee growers and 
businessmen has managed to kill Conserv- 
ative President Manuel Ydigoras Fuen- 
tes’ attempts to initiate a much-needed in- 
come tax. In El Salvador, where the con- 
trast between the barefoot poor and the 
well-manored rich is extreme, the influen- 
tial El Diario de Hoy editorialized: “The 
last thing we need is a social revolution; 
what we need is greater mechanization.” 

Increasing the Chapters. Protests are 
louder still in Chile. Reacting to a report 
by Presidential Envoy Adlai Stevenson 
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THE 
HEMISPHERE 


that “economic stagnation continues in 
Chile.” Minister of Mines Enrique Ser- 
rano put the blame on U.S. copper com- 





panies, announced that Congress would 
get a bill requiring the companies to 
1) increase production by 15% yearly 


refine all their copper in Chile, 3) build 


housing for their workers. According to 
Santiago Radio Commentator Francisco 


Olivares. the Alliance for Progress could 
be very simply defined: “The Latin Amer- 
icans have a problem, and the U.S, has a 
problem. The problem of the U.S. has two 
chapters—Cuba and the 
friends, The Latin Americans 
has only one chapter dollars.” 
As the Punta del Este conference got 
‘under way late last week. it was obvious 
that many other chapters would be dis- 
cussed. Opening the historic 
Chairman Victor Haedo of 
nine-man National Council 
“rendezvous with duty. 
cannot waste an instant to resolve what 
may unite us. America is facing one of 
the gravest moments of its history.” 


CUBA 
The Forgotten Ones 


The women, many dressed in mourning, 
sobbed; the men cheered defiantly. At Mi- 
ami’s International Airport last week, 
1,000 Cuban exiles bade farewell to the 
prisoners-for-tractors team, returning 
fruitlessly to their Cuban jails. As the 
eight men* walked to the Pan American 


desire to gain 


problem 


meeting 
Uruguay's 
called it a 
Said he: “We 


I'wo others—Mirto Collazo, 27, and Reinaldo 


Pico 


comrades and 


’ 7-~refused to re 
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trouble showed its hairy face. 


DC-6B, the 
Cuba's 


sang La Bayamesa, 
anthem (“Hurry to the 
and one prisoner. refusing 
to give up hope. declared: “I'll be back 
The stood waving at the 
foot of the ramp until a Miami_ police- 
man snapped: “O.K.. c'mon. C 


crowd 
national 
battle . 
soon. team 
mon. Get 
iboard. 

The ill-fated tractor negotiations were 
at least a reminder of the 1.200 men cap- 
tured in the disastrous Bay of Pigs land- 
ing. but the men are only a tiny fraction 
of those jammed into jails from one end 
of Castro's island to the other. After the 
April attack, some 250,000 political pris- 
oners were herded into jails and makeshift 
concentration camps. More than 40,000 
are still there, waiting and withering in 
deplorable conditions. 

Harangues & Ice Water. In most cases 
the prisoners lack adequate water for 
drinking and sanitation. The men get no 
medical attention, often sleep on wet dun- 
geon floors, are lucky to get one meal a 
day. There seems to be little physical 
torture. Castro the Communists’ 
more subtle psychological methods, Loud- 
speakers din the dictator's speeches over 
and over: uncooperative prisoners are 
plunged into ice water, shifted back and 
forth from brightly lit cells to black soli- 
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ASYLEES IN Havana's BRAZILIAN EMBASSY 
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| IBM mathematicians have helped biochemists explore the mysterious pattern-makers that give life its myriad forms. 


: At the heart of every living cell lies a strange substance which ipplied principles of mathematical logic to masses of infor- 
makes the difference between an eye and arose petal. Bio mation developed in the laboratory. Using the computer as a 
chemists call it DNA. a To understand how living things grow tool, biochemists are hoping to piece together the identity 


when they are healthy (and what goes wrong when they are and sequence of all the atoms in the protein chain. These 
not), scientists are searching for the relationship between DNA —s methoc's could save years of laboratory labor and eventually 
and proteins in the cell. This means analyzing the molecular help doctors diagnose diseases, = As scientists, engineers 
chains of thousands of different proteins, only a few of which and businessmen reach for new advances in their fields, they 


are now known. s IBM mathematicians have coc 





erated with often are faced with enormous data handling problems and 


biochemists on the problem of protein analysis. They have look to computers and data processing systems for solutions. 
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a rose an eye 


a rose an eye? 





tary confinement, questioned for endless 
hours. The VIPs (very important prison- 
ers) are sometimes forced, Chinese-style. 


to dig their own graves before “tiring 
squads” of jeering. Tommy-gun-toting 


militiamen; at the last instant, “reprieve” 
comes and the shattered prisoner is herded 
indoors for more questions. 

Another t,ooo or more helpless Cubans 
are holed up at the various embassies in 
Havana. Since Castro refused to honor the 
Latin American tradition of safe-conduct 
out of the country, many have been in asy- 
lum for five months or more. The Vene- 
zuelan embassy holds 205 people: Brazil 
has 195. Costa Rica 95, Argentina 7o, 
Colombia Though European embassies 
do not officially grant asylum 
have taken in fleeing Cubans as * 
The political “asvlees” have escaped Cas 
tro’s police, but many of them are little 
better off than those in his dungeons. 

Medicine & Food. Medical! supplies are 
searce, and Cuban doctors hesitate to visit 
the embassies for fear of Castro's repris 
als. Food, growing short throughout the 
new Cuba. is doubly hard for embassy 
personnel to buy. In Miami last week 
one man who had spent three months 
in the Brazilian embassy reported that 97 
people were living in the garage and two 
small servants’ rooms. “We received one 
meal daily, composed of a big spoonful of 
rice and one of some pottage.” Outside 
militia patrols delight in firing shots to 
fray the asvlees’ nerves. Friends or rela 





several 


guests. 


tives who come by to wave are roughed 
up: those who try to bring food are 
searched and insulted. Every so often the 
embassy’s water is cut off for two or three 
days at a time. 

On the rare occasions when the Com- 
munists grant a 
someone in an embassy 
cruel twist. An asylee of only a few days 
will be freed. to frustrate those who have 
been waiting for months. The Cuban For- 
eign Ministry recently approved a pass for 
a man at the Venezuelan embassy, but re- 
fused safe-conduct for his pregnant wife 
and four-month-old son. 


CANADA 
New Party of the Left 


Canada’s Tories and Liberals, busy be- 
laboring one another, last week had to 
make way for a new. third party. It is 
far-left political party that 
give both of them trouble. In Ottawa's 
steamy Coliseum. the big. 1.150,000-mem 
ber Canadian Labor 


safe-conduct 
there is often 


pass ta 
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Congress and the 





small, farm-based socialist CCF party 
joined forces under the banner of the 
New Democratic Party. For leader the 


Saskatchewan's fiery 
CCF Premier T. C. (“Tommy Douglas 


36. for 17 years boss of Canada’s only 


convention chose 


socialist provincial government. 

Party Leader Douglas lost no time 
drawing a bead on the free-enterprising 
government of Tory Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker. The issue in the next elec- 
tion, cried Douglas “is either a planned 
economy with full employment and a high 
standard of living. or an unplanned econ 
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omy based on the philosophy ol every 
man for himseli—as the elephant said as 
he was dancing among the chickens. 

That kind of vivid fighting talk was 
just what the 2.000 delegates expected 
from the CCF’s Douglas. Launched in 
1933 With the object of “eradicating cap- 
italism” in favor of sweeping “socialist 
planning.” the CCF has never been a de- 
cisive factor in national politics. But now 
by joining big labor and moderating its 
tone. the CCF sees a chance to make itself 
felt against both Diefenbaker’s Tories and 
the old-line Liberals led by Lester Pear- 
son. Sang the delegates 

Mike Pearson and Diefy 

Are in for a fa’ 

For the cocky wee Douglas 


, ’ 
frem ia. 


Ts the pride o’ 
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more about 
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lism. The new campaign 
from the cradle to the 
health 


a wel- 


liquidating capita 
planning 
grave, They 
plan with free medical care for all 


cry Is 


promise a national 


fare plan fo improve old-age pensions 
family allowances and workmen's com- 
pensation. a tax reform plan to “redis 
tribute the nation’s income on a fairer 


basis.” Over all would stand a new Minis- 
try of Planning to help all the other plan- 


ners with their plans. In foreign affairs 
the party casts a sour eye at NATO. 
The New Democrats flatly opposed 





to nuclear arms for Canadian and even 
for NATO forces. 

With such a program. the New 
crats boldly set their caps to replace the 
old-line Liberals as the alternative to 
Dicfenbaker’s conservative Tories. Be 
cause he too expects that the New Demo- 
crats will undercut the Liberals 
Diefenbaker. who only a few weeks ago 
hinted at a fall election, may now delay 
it until next spring to give the new party 
to get its campaign going. 


Demo- 


vote 


time 

















‘Dutch 
eA pproach... 





Someone told us the other day 
that Merrill Lynch reminded him 
of a Dutch uncle — kindly but 
stern. 

“You're always telling people 
not to expect the moon on a plat- 
ter when they invest,” he said 
“Warning them against buying 
stocks if they can’t afford it. Coun- 
seling them to avoid penny stocks 
and get-rich-quick speculations 
Beats me how you have any cus- 
tomers at all! I should think you'd 


scare people away with such 





tactics.’ 
We do “scare” some people 
away — purposely — because we 


think, for one reason or another, 
they shouldn’t invest. In fact, we 
often suggest to a prospective in 
vestor that he buy a government 
bond or more insurance or estab- 
lish a rainy-day fund first 

Of course, there are still plenty 
of people we believe should in- 
vest, and we're happy to help 
them. You might say that we keen 
our door always open for people 
who want information about in 


vesting, but we close it gently to 





people who aren't ready to be 
stockholders yet 
Or you might say: 


Dutch uncle, Dutch door. 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, | 
Fenner &§ Smith 
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I didn’t get along with my mother 
for a long time, but now we're living in 


peace,” proclaimed precocious Cinemac- 
tress Tuesday Weld last September. “How 
long it will last, 1 don’t know.” About ten 


nonths, as it turned out. for by last week 
Tuesday (who was born Susan on a Thurs- 
day less than 18 years ago) had flown her 
iother’s Hollywood Hills coop settled 
into her own nine-room nest in 
lilt-in hi-fi, patio and doll 





complete with 
house 

Before a breathless CBS-TV audience 
Hearst Newspapers National Editor Frank 
Conniff and his editor in chief totted up 
the expense-account tariff for their ‘Task 









Force crusades in Europe (Time 
>). On the three-man, three-week 55 
Moscow junket alone, estimated Visiting 
Firebrand William Randolph Hearst Jr., 
the tab averaged $1,000 a day. “On the 


other hand.” prompted Fellow Journey 





man Conniff, “the caviar was good. and 


they had a certain liquid there that did: 


hurt either. 





Running silent nporarily was Vice 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, 61, who 
ifter forgoing most of his leaves for the 
past decade, wound up in rvesda, Md. 
Naval Hospital with a mild heart attack. 
Said the Navy, which in February extended 





Rickover’s service two years beyond the 
normal retirement age He is sitting up 
ind his condition is considered excellent 
Though his longtime friend and Man 
Friday Allan Searle reported him “not at 
all well,” Somerset Maugham, 87 
when up to it, honing the razor’s edge of 
his autobiography. Maugham, who has 
written more “absolutely last’’ works than 
many another author has produced in a 








SoMERSET MAUGHAM 
Danger after death. 
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lvespay WELD 


Ming over mater. 


lifetime. had originally earmarked the au 
tobiography for posthumous publication 
but found himself bloodying so many col- 
leagues that he has gi 





nely decided to 
hustle it out as soon as possible. “It 
the autobiography is published after his 
death,” explained Searle, “they might well 
pull him out of his grave. 

Saying Mass at a side altar of Hyannis’ 
St. Francis Xavier Church, the Rev. John 
F. Keough, a visiting priest from Ireland's 
County Cork, found himself without an 
altar boy. Leaving his wife and seven 
children in their pew, an overage volun- 
teer quickly moved in to fill the gap. Not 
until the congregation had departed did 





Father Keough learn that his self- 
appointed assistant had been U.S. Attor- 


e) Robert F. 


ney General (and ex-acoly 


Kennedy, 35- 





Long one of TV's remotest stars, Pixie 
Pundit David Brinkley confessed that he 
had finally become reconciled to auto- 
graph hounds. “Except he backslid 
‘when I’m out somewhere with my chil- 
dren. I don’t want them to get the idea 
their father is some kind of tinhorn celeb 
rity—at least not until they're old enough 
to realize that this is an ephemeral, tran- 
sitory, shallow and not very important 
kind of fame that can and will disappear 
even faster than it arrived.” 

From a guest pulpit in the New York 
Herald Tribune, Author William Saroyan, 
a longtime tax-impelled expatriate, unbur- 
dened himself of a sermon on the sins of 
the U.S. theater. Among his targets 
‘fishy audiences (“The real people al- 
most never get to the theater”), captious 
If they were reviewing the world 
the show would close after two perform- 





critics { 





ances and that revered Broadway train- 
ing ground. the Actors’ Studio (“The 
supreme achievement at this new church is 
to divorce from any of its members even 
the faintest condition of peopleness 

The gist of Sarovan’s ce ylaint Every- 
body is kind of real sick and proud of it 
ind awfully impatient about those who 





After a summer devoted to the dolce 
vita, voleanic Soprano Maria Callas, 37 
prepared to erupt for the first time before 
the camera Reportedly ban rolled by 
her great and good friend, Maritime Mon 
Aristotle Onassis. Maria is plan 


» make a film version of one of her 















rubini’s 
Wedea. Setting: Milan's La Scala, not 
far from the courtroom where Maria’s 


most successiul operatic roles, Ch 





estranged husband, Industrialist Giovanni 

ta Meneghini. avowedly plans to 
enliven an upcoming legal separation trial 
with an angry aria on La Callas’ “wanton 
search of happiness that she should realize 
she will never regain. 

In a memento-strewn Manhattan apart- 
nent, Claire Ruth, widow of baseball's 
Sultan of Swat, pondered the growing 
possibility that the Babe's 1927 record of 


60 homers in a single season may be beat 
en this year by Yankee Sluggers Mickey 
Mantle and Roger Maris. Said she I 


know they say records are made to be 








broken, but deep down in my heart I hope 
it doesn't happen.” Even if Mantle or 
Maris should succeed, however, Mrs. Ruth 
saw consolations At least it will be a 
Yankee who did it. And everyone will 
remember Babe as the first. Many have 
flown the Atlantic, but it’s Lindbergh 
they talk about. 

After manfully weathering a chichi Lon- 
don wedding as a satin-suited, ostrich- 
plumed Lord Fauntleroyish page, the Earl 
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Bronx before Be jravia. 
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of Sunderland, 5, grandson of the Duke 
of Marlborough and distant cousin to Sir 
Winston Churchill, foundered at the sub- 
sequent Savoy Hotel reception. His stiff 
upper lip curling, out came a_ petulant 
tongue, and with it. a noise less associated 
with Belgravia than The Bronx. 

With the insouciance that only a pas- 
tured politician can achieve, Japan's ex- 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida, 82, was busy 
knocking heads of state he had known. 
Winston Churchill, said Japan’s most pow- 
erful post-Occupation leader in a news- 
paper interview, was “the strong type who 
would do anything for his own cause.” Of 
Charles de Gaulle, Yoshida had the “im- 
pression that there is nothing in his head 
except Algeria.”” Other Yoshida charac- 
ter sketches: Konrad Adenauer (‘‘a good 
friend, so I can’t say anything bad about 
him”), John F. Kennedy (“I met his fa- 
ther quite often when IT was in Britain. I 
don't know the son, but he seems to be 
doing quite well, although he is young”) 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (“He is not an 
ordinary military man. He has great com- 
mon sense. When I met him in 1954, he 
said that since he was a soldier, I should 
discuss difficult things with John Foster 
Dulles”). As for Dulles himself, Yoshida 
insisted that the late Secretary of State 
was not inflexible, just “a man of strong 
principles. When the Korean war broke 
out, he came to Japan and told us to re- 
arm. He was very unhappy when I told 
him, ‘Don't talk nonsense.’ ” 

In Paris to direct the Jackie Gleason 
film Gigot (Time, May 5), Dancer Gene 
Kelly, 48. was exposed to a new plas- 
tic art: the explosive expressionism of 
France's right-wing terrorists who, in an 
effort to bomb a police station, splintered 
Kelly's parked Citroén sedan. With some- 
what surer aim, the terrorists also hurled 
a threat at Enrico Mattei, 55, ambitious 
boss of Italy's state petroleum monopoly, 
who is reportedly dickering for the right 
to exploit the Sahara's oil once France has 
been evicted from Algeria. In a note that 
prompted police in Rome to put a 24- 
hour-a-day guard on Mattei, the anti- 
Gaullist underground informed the Italian 
oilman that it took “pleasure in inform- 
ing you of a decision made at a secret 
meeting in Paris. Considered as hostages 
and condemned to death: Enrico Mattei 
and all members of his family. One of our 


agents is leaving for Rome with the mis- | 


sion of executing this decision if you do 
not cease your subversive activities.” 

During a preliminary pep talk to 34 as- 
sorted song-and-dance types in his newly 
rehearsing musical, How to Succeed in 
Business Without Really Trying, Direc- 
tor-Writer Abe Burrows introduced the 
show's co-star, Crooner Rudy Vallee, 60, 
a slightly crumpled carbon of the Vaga- 
bond Lover last seen on Broadway in 
George White’s Scandals of 1035. Follow- 
ing a quick “heigh-ho” all around, Bur- 
rows democratically told the troupe, “The 
difference between principals and ensem- 
ble is that principals can’t sing.” 
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There’s good reason why more and more men are enjo 
cigars. You'll find a size and shape to fit every face and™ 
every pocketbook. Cigars give complete satisfaction with-~ 
out inhaling. A genuine pleasure, gentlemen, for little price. 

CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Cotton Sport Shirt by Shapely 
Cotton Slacks by Anthony Gesture 
! Mercedes-Benz 300SL Sports Car 





EDUCATION 
Peace Corps Boot Camps 





After 30 years at Ohio’s Oberlin Col- 
lege. John C. Kennedy. 57. last week left 
his job as alumni recorder. rented his 
ts-acre farm. and drove off with his 
schoolteacher wife. Miriam 33. to join 
the U.S. Peace Corps. At Pennsylvania 
State University. the Kennedys began a 
seven-week cram course with 1353 other 
ecruits from 42 states. the biggest single 
corps group yel launched. Their goal 
two-year jobs as teachers’ aides in the 
rural Philippines, “All our lives we've 
wanted to do something like this.” said 
Quaker Kennedy. “We've talked about 
doing something personal for peace. This 


is our chance. 
John Kennedy is the oldest trainee at 
Peace Corps boot camps, now operating 


on seven U.S. campuses, from Harvard 
to Berkeley. Most recruits are in their 
early 20s; the Kennedys know they may 





wash out before they ever reach the Phil- 
ippines. But so may others much younger. 
If the Peace Corps fails, it will not be 
for lack of talent to choose from. At the 
rate of 100 a day, some 12,250 Americans 
have now volunteered. For brains, looks 
and verve. those chosen so far would rank 
high in any enterprise. 

Sixty Hours, Six Days. Penn State's 
contingent had no need for the word of 
welcoming brass that the Peace Corps is 
to be no immature “kiddie corps.” Arms 
aching with shots for everything from ty- 
phoid to TB, they began studying 60 hours 
a week on a six-day schedule (plus exams 
on Sundays) that is twice the load of 
ordinary Penn State students. In the Phil- 
ippines. they will mainly teach clemen- 
tary science. serve as models of spoken 
English. But to prepare, they are tackling 
everything from Philippine history, cul- 
ture and economics to family habits and 
sex mores (advice from one Filipino lec- 
turer: “No touch,” )—plus first aid, nu- 





ASSOCIATED PRE 


VOLUNTEERS KENNEDY 


A lifetime wish fulfilled. 


30 





CoLomB1A-BouND TRAINEES IN 
Learning, digging, nursin 
trition, U.S. history and world polities. 
Said one awed Penn State professor: “I 
wish we had a whole university with folks 
like this. They're pushing the life out of 
us to get started. 
So it went last 
centers: 
@ Farthest along are 78 Colombia-bound 
volunteers (all men) at New Jersey's 
Rutgers University. Sponsored by CARE, 
they have spent six 60-hour weeks study- 
ing Spanish, U.S. and Latin American 
culture, how to play soccer and how to 
ride a horse. Next month they shove 
off for two years of digging wells, build- 
ing roads and schools in remote mountain 
villages. 
Q Newest trainees are 18 men and women 
who started work late last week at lowa 
State University. Directed by an organiza- 
tion called Heifer Project Inc. (which 
since 1944 has shipped more than Soo.- 
coo farm animals and chicks to 60 coun- 
tries), Iowa State's farm-wise corpsmen 
will spend a month boning up for a tour 
of improving soil and livestock produc- 
tion on the West Indian island of Santa 
Lucia. One of lowa State's volunteers is 
Madge Shipp. a Negro schoolteacher from 


week at all the other 


Detroit whose age, 35. almost matches 
Penn State’s Kennedys. She quit her 
$6.600-a-year teaching job because “I feel 


that people in the highly developed coun- 
tries have lost their sense of purpose. The 
Peace Corps is a chance to get away from 
the materialism of everyday livit 
@ At Harvard. 45 men and women 
cluding three married couples) are train- 
ing for secondary-school teaching in East- 
Nigeria. Picked from yoo candi 
dates. they will spend seven weeks at 
Harvard, then travel next month to the 
cooperating University College at Ibadan 
for four months of orientation and prac- 
tice teaching. 

@ Ruggedest assignment 
men at Texas Western College in simmer- 





(ine 


em 


belongs to 43 





ing El Paso. They are surveyors, civil 
engineers and geologists (median age 
26), headed for road building — in 


g 


THE 





RvuTGers UNIVeRSITy 
rdean e 


CLASSROOM AT 
teaching, ana how to 
transportation-poor Tanganyika. Up at 
3:45. they tackle Swahili. African 
culture. U.S. history and world politics, 
study Thoreau. Marx and Lenin, after 
lunch head for the dusty hills to lay out 
imaginary roads. Then comes an hour oi 
physical conditioning (“We don't hike up 
mountains, We run up them,” ), followed 
by more classes after dinner. “I never 
worked so hard in my life.” says 
weary student. “Tanganyika can't be any 
tougher than this.” Late this month the 
group will go to Puerto Rico three 
weeks of camp-out training, followed by 
seven more weeks of intensive language 
study at a center on the slopes of Mount 
Kilimanjaro. To one of their Texas West- 
ern professors, who has taught for 20 
years, “this is the smartest bunch I've 
ever seen.’ Equally admiring is the mayor 
of Tanganyika’s biggest city, Dar es 
Salaam, who visited El Paso last week to 
inspect the troops. “I am impressed.” said 
he, “with the zest of these young men.” 
@ Living and breathing Ghana night and 
day are 38 men and women at the Uni- 
versity of California's Berkeley campus. 
Next month, after eight weeks of twelve- 
hour days at Berkeley. they start two- 
year. no-vacation jobs in Ghana, teaching 
English, French. math. chemistry, physics 
and biology in secondary schools. To pre- 
pare, they have delved into such matters 
as leprosy, midwifery, “how to be a wom- 
J Africa.” and bush nutrition 
(“Fish heads are good, but you don't have 
to eat the They have spent a 
required nine hours each in the night emer- 
gency ward at Berkeley's Herrick Hos- 
pital. Ghana itself may not be all that 
The Ministry of Education, their 
recently crashed through with 
$1.960-a-year salaries (in addition to the 
Peace Corps’ $375 a month). Three highly 
educated Ghanaians are on hand at Berke- 
ley to teach Twi, one of Ghana's principal 
languages. Alarmed at the erudition of 
these teachers. one recruit joked My 
we're being sent out to lower their 
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boss. 


God 


standards! 
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TANGANYIKA-BOUND TRAINEES IN THE Fretp at TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE 





Reo TB, Tw 


@ Soon bound for Chile and more 
weeks of training are 42 of the so volun 
the University of Notre Dame. 
Largely planned by Notre Dame's pres 
dent. the Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh 
their goal is better farming and lower in 
mortality the women 


dy to bu 





teers at 





fant (eight of are 


nurses) in Chile's hardscrabble Central 
\ alley + SO poor are the valley s cam 
pesinos that almost any contribution is 


bound to be visible. Putting themselves 


under orders of Chile's Institute of Rural 
Education, Notre Dame's corpsmen (ages 





1g to 40 hope to teach hygiene, nutri- 
tion, child care, introduce simple games 
such as volleyball. build chicken coops 


where chickens now run wild. What they 
hope for, sums up Bob Woodruff, 23. “is 
the chance for personal contact instead of 
dollar diplomacy. This country is fat 
physically and intellectually. It's our duty 


too 





to hel; 


Beating the |.Q. Test 


From first grade and in in- 
dustry and the military the intel- 
ligence quotient is the chief U.S, measur 
ing rod for separating the bright from the 


to college 


as well 


dull. But to a growing body of angry 
critics. 1.Q. tests are unfair. They argue 
that too many teachers peg children by 


one 1.Q. test. Yet many of the challenges 
-typically, picture puzzles, number games 


or scrambled sentences-—do 


native 


not measure 
cultural 
with vo- 
Thus 1.Q.s 
fixed for life. can be 
lher 


intelligence so much as 


such as familiarity 
cabulary and material objects. 


instead of 


advantages 


being 


raised by training. why not train 


children to do so? 














So argues balding Sa Rosenfeld, 40 
veteran chemistry teacher Hewlett 
(N.Y.) High School. This week he pub 
lished a 188-page blueprint titled so Days 
To A Higher 1.0. For Vour Child (Crown 
$2.95 which consists of more than 700 
problems and puzzles in the pattern of LQ. 
tests. They will not make him brighter. 
But because “a poor showing on an 1.Q, 





test can ruin vour child's educationa 


prog- 
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ns ond fish neaag 


ress——perhaps forever. Rosenfeld 
it is proper, even urgent that all children 
be taught how to take these tests. 


41 Sets of Scales. An 1.Q. oi 


supposed to represent the performance ol 


suVvs 





average voungsters of a given age. But 
bevond that simple pom, contusion sets 


in. There now four individually ad- 
ministered 1.Q. tests. including the grand- 
daddy Star But in 
crowded classrooms, schools generally use 


group 


are 


ford-Binet Scales. 


one of some 3 less reliable 


administered tests. Since each test meas 
ures different qualities that the test writers 
believe reflect intelligence it is theo 
retically possible to get 41 different 
scores for one child, Even on the same 
test child's score may vary 5 to 

points, depending on his health and state 


of mind, Yet many schools take each score 
as gospel. 
Rosenfeld offers himself as an exa npc 


of 1.Q. oddities. In World War IT the 


Army pegged him at tig on one test, at 
134 on another. While later studying for 
his master’s degree in science education at 
New York University, Rosenfeld volun- 
teered to take a Stanford-Binet test in 
front of the class. He wound up with a 
genius” 1.0. of 14s (which he hopefully 
regards as accurate), Later he saw more 
than one able student with top er ides 
thrown out of honors programs because 
of low 1.Q.. with teachers rationalizing 
that “he’s obviously working beyond his 
capacity. 

Test-Wise Neurotics? Incensed at this 


notion of penalizing the “overachiever 
hine 
training his neighbors 


his book to illustrate 


ago began est 
children. He 


the kind of reason- 


Rosenteld years 


wrote 








ing used on 1.Q. tests.” Most helpful exer- 
cises are in speedier reading, such as the 
art of skimming. and such test-taking tips 
as how to mark machine-graded answers 
to save precious seconds. Just knowing 


taking the 
says Rosenfe 

Many educators disagree sharply with 
the idea that children should be trained in 


the technique of test can in 


crease the score 











the art of 1.Q. improvement, and fear that 





overanxious parents may employ book 
such as Rosenfeld’s. to make their child 
test-wise but no wiser. and perhaps more 


neurotic. 


From Chattel to Freshman 


The descendant of a slave is about to 





enter Mars Hill College, bringing to an 
end 1o3 vears of segregation at the I 
tist school in western North Carolina.* 
Her admittance means something more 
the payott of a novel moral debt. 

The founders of litthe Mars Hill were 
in trouble as soon as they laid the last 
handmade brick on the first building in 





They owed the contractors 31.100 
the treasury was empty. While they fran 
tically passed the hat. the builders slapped 
1 judgment on the Rev. J. W. Ander 
future The Rev. 
Mr. Anderson owned a Negro named Joe 

a strapping young man ea 
$1,100 the slave market in nearby 
Asheville. Some say that Joe himself vol- 
unteered to be a human The 
builders took him to jail for safekeeping. 
Four days later. when the founders raised 
the cash. Mars Hill was saved. 

After the Civil War. Anderson rewarded 
Joe with a piece of land near the campus. 


15506. 





sal 


secretary of the college. 


worth 





on 


sur 





Joe started raising a big 
Now them Graves 
honor graduate of Asheville’s 
Stephens-Lee ( Negro) High School 
to go to college to be a schoolteacher 


Mars Hill, which feels that “it's 


crop of descend 
} 


ants, one of Oralene 


Is 





wants 


no news 


when a Christian institution accepts a 
Negro” (though Mars Hill had never 
done so was delighted to enroll Joe 

Anderson's great-granddaughter. 
Onhe North Carolit mpu recentl 
Davidson, Duke Wake 





opened to Neg 


GRAVES 


STUDENT 


debt repaid. 
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Consulting struc- 

tural engineer 

Richard Z. Zim- 

Pmermann, Jr. of 

Radnor, Penna., is 

the “pleasantly 

surprised” owner 

2 of a new Rambler 

Bichard 2. Zimmermann. American. His “‘let 

ter of grateful commendation” says. 

“This is the first American Motors 
product I ever purchased .. .”’ 


“NOW WONDERING WHY 
| WAITED SO LONG!” 


"I enjoy this convenient 
compact more larger 
wagon. It 1 
with featur 
for in more 
automobiles : 
indicator, 1] iter, ceramic 
muffler and a good glove 
compartment sk). As 
engineer, I } I 
functional : 
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Join RAMBLER'S 
TRADE PARADE—now at all 
Rambler 
dealers. This 
month, top 
trade-in al- 
lowances are 
offered on 
"54, '55, 56, 
°37 cars. 
Yourpresent 
ear will nev- 
er be worth so much as it is right 
now. Don't wait—see your Rambler 
dealer today — save hundreds! 











Lose your worries, not your cash. 
When traveling at home or abroad, carry 


REPUBLIC 
TRAVELERS 


_ HECKS 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK of DALLAS 


Copetal & Surplus $208,000.000 w Largest onthe South w Member F.01C 
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THE PRESS 
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Newspaper Collector Samuel I. New- 
house knows how to make trouble work 
for him. In November 1959, the printing- 
trades unions struck the two daily news- 
papers in Portland, Ore. They objected 
to Newhouse’s plan to install automatic 
plate-casting equipment on Portland’s big- 
per, the morning 
And they also 
struck the afternoon Oregon Journal. For 
the first 160 days of the strike. the two 
papers published joint editions; since then 
have been appearing regularly on their 
own, though the strike has been going on 
for 21 months. The Journal has been hurt 
more than the Oregonian. A strikers’ pa- 
per called the Reporter has graduated 
from a weekly to a daily, now claims 54.- 
2g2 circulation. As the strike continued 
and the Journal weakened. Sam New 
house patiently bided his time. Journal 


gest and strongest 





Oregonian (circ. 






circulation fell 40,coo to 148 a 
Last week, by long-distance telephone, 
Newhouse bought the Journal for $8,0¢ 
coo in cash. The acquisition makes him 
No. 2 press lord in the U.S., one paper 
ahead of Hearst's 13 but still behind 
Scripps-Howard’s 18. A man who gets his 
journalistic kicks in buying papers and 
making money from them ther than 
influencing them, Newhouse intends to 
leave the Journal's editorial st 











and pol- 





icy undisturbed. The Journal's jumbo 
headquarters on the Willamette River 
may be sold and its stafi moved over to 
the Oregonian plant several blocks away 
or to a nearby office building. Eventually, 
both Portland papers will be printed on 
the same presses but with separate staffs. 
Now that he owns both Portland news- 
papers, Newhouse is out shopping for an- 
other paper in the East. 

By gaining a monopoly in Portland 
Sam Newhouse has eased another name 
from a dwindling list of cities with daily 
newspaper competition. New score: 60 
competitive cities, 1 {OI noncompetitive, 


Eastward Ho 


Except for the fact that it boasts one 
loon for every 34 residents, Virginia 
City, Nev.. a town of 515 atop the ex- 
hausted Comstock Lode, always seemed 
a wildly improbable place for so deter- 
mined a dandy as Lucius Beebe. But set 
tle there Beebe did, when he bought a 
long-defunct weekly. the Territorial En 
terprise, in 1952 and resurrected it with 
an editorial policy of “benevolent  back- 
wardness” and “low moral tone, high al- 
coholic content.” Recently, the onetime 
diarist of New York society, jaded at 58 
has been edging away from Virginia City’s 
sagebrush and saloons. Last week his un- 
likely association with the Old West was 
at an end. For some $4c.0c0o—a cut rate 
price for a weekly with a 6.785 circulation 





Beebe disposed of the Territorial 
terprise to a stubby Broadway promoter 
named Jack Tell, 51. 

Tell will let Managing Editor Robert L. 











WALTER DARAN 


PUBLISHER NEWHOUSE 


On to newer kicks. 


Richards, 50, go on running the Enter- 
prise as he has run it for the last two 
years. “The paper,’ wrote Richards last 
week in an article set in the newspaper's 
archaic, Gay Nineties type, “will continue 
to violate every accepted rule of journal- 
ism.’ But Tell has some ideas of his own, 
plans to expand East. The paper already 
sells more than 2,000 weekly copies east 
of the Mississippi, mostly to New York- 
ers who remember Beebe from his days 
as a café society columnist for the New 


York Herald Tribune. 


DONALD DOMDENO 
Ex-PUBLISHER BEEBE 
Back from the sagebrush. 
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Joe Bourland in men's store, ‘The Regiment,” he owns in Boulder, Colo. 





“I backed away from life insurance 


... until a MONY man went out of his way to help solve my problem” 


“When we moved here 
from Houston a couple 
of years ago to start 
this men's shop, I al- 
ready had some life 
insurance. 





Joe Bourland talks it 
over with Bill Hofgard 


“But I didn’t under- 
stand the policies. I 
didn’t know what my benefits were or 
whether my needs were covered. I was 
confused until MONY’s Bill Hofgard 
straightened me out. He showed me the 
benefits I was entitled to and the holes in 
my program. Then he worked out a plan 


to fill these holes. Like providing a MONY 
policy tosupply funds for my boy’scollege. 

“Bill helped other ways, too. Helped 
arrange contacts in starting my store. Got 
me a place to live. And showed me a trout 
stream that’s just great. I figure if MONY 
has people like Bill, they must be good.”’ 

There are MONY men like Bill almost 
everywhere. They'll be glad to help you 
work out a plan just for you. And if you'd 
like more information about life insur- 
ance fundamentals, mail coupon at right. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Mutual Of New York, 
Dept. T-861 
Broadway at 55th St., 
New York 19, N.Y 





Please send me your free, easy-to-read 


booklet, “The ABC of Life Insurance.’ 
Name__ 
Address. 
City__ Zone State 
Birth Date 

cupation 


Maura 0- New York 


LIFE, HEALTH, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSION PLANS—SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN CANADA 
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Ei Report to business from B.F. Goodrich 


A furniture hauler in Jamestown, N.Y., tells us B.F.Goodrich 
Traction Express tires have racked up as much as 167,000 
miles before retreading. For a Louisiana meat packer the 
record is 206,000 miles—while a boat builder in Minnesota 
reports an amazing 265,000 miles (even we were impressed 
with this) 

Because we’ve heard so many similar mileage records, we 


wonder if truck operators may be a little conservative in 





100,000 MILES IS USUALLY 
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calling the B.F.Goodrich Traction Express only ‘the 
100,000-mile tire’. 

Consider these facts: The Traction Express tread is far 
thicker than that of a regular tire. The body is made of 
BFG Flex-Rite nylon cord construction—twice as strong as 
conventional materials. Flex-Rite nylon resists heat 
blowouts and flex breaks. Many users report 2, 3, even 


1 retreads. Result: remarkably low cost per mile 





\ 
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JUST THE BEGINNING FOR THESE B.F.GOODRICH TRUCK TIRES 





This same know-how has gone into other B.F.Goodrich 
truck tires: the economy -priced Heavy Duty Express 
the Power Express that comes on new trucks—the unique 
new Steel Express that delivers twice the tread life of a 
conventional tire. If you’ve got the truck, your 
B.F.Goodrich dealer has the tire. He’s listed under Tires 





in the Yellow Pages. See him today or write President's 
Office, The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio 











WALTER DARAN 
FestivaL Propucer Papp 
A roaring lion among the lambs. 


THE STAGE 


Free Shakespeare 

Night after night, everybody is there— 
cops, professors, bums, Wall Street cus- 
tomers’ men, out-of-work actors with Bib- 
lical haircuts, dye-blonde actresses with 
bright blue eyelids; sailors in summer 
whites, girls in their summer dresses, girls 
in slacks, pony-tailed skinks from Green- 
wich Village. and novice beards with the 
Penguin Classics in the hip hip pockets of 
their dungarees—fabricating laughter in 
all the archaic places. The crowd begins 
on folding chairs around a large and 
multi-proned stage, then spreads out onto 
bleachers and grass-covered slopes. About 
3.500 turn up in Manhattan's Central 
Park each evening to watch the New 
York Shakespeare Festival's new produc- 
tion of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 

Against an airy backdrop of helical col- 
umns, twinkling lights, and vegetation 
that might have been sketched by Fra- 
gonard, the repertory group succeeds am- 
ply where most productions of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream turn up shy, play- 
ing it with such insouciant broadness that 
the steady laughter of the audience all 
but rubs out the lion’s roar from the 
zoo next door. Performances are uniformly 
first-rate, from Albert Quinton's dolphin- 
eyed, full-fathomed Bottom to giant Ne- 
gro Actor James Earl Jones's Oberon, 
who as the fairy king somehow suggests 
Paul Robeson on point. Joel Friedman's 
direction finds constant humor in the 
play's profusion of rhymes, which, under 
less talented control, often turn into a 
parade of stilts. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream emphasizes what many East Coast 





Shakespeareans have long been saying: 
the best summer Shakespeare in the U.S. 
is not in Stratford, Conn., but in Manhat- 
tan’s Central Park. 

Smooth, clear and professional, the Cen- 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





tral Park group offers, in the words of 
Elizabethan Scholar Marchette Chute 
“bright, swift Shakespeare. over-acted 
rather like a poster, as it has to be out 
of doors; the great thing is that it brings 
Shakespeare back to his original. wonder- 
fully motley audience.” And it brings 
him back for nothing. In six seasons, 
Producer Joseph Papp’s Shakespeare Fes- 
tival has played to more than ( 
people, never charging admission. 

Celebrated Feud. “If a public library 
is free, why not a public theater?” asks 
Papp, whose schedule this year began with 
Much Ado About Nothing and will end 
with Ric /]. Meeting his production 
costs with foundation grants and private 
contributions, attracting excellent young 
actors with little more than the promise 
of Shakespearean experience, Papp has 
managed to keep his plan alive against 
staggering odds—and the biggest odd of 
them all was former City Park Commis- 
sioner Robert Moses. 

Five years ago, Papp, a Brooklyn-born 
trunkmaker’s son, then working as a CBS 
stage manager, brought his Shakespear- 
cans out of a Lower East Side Sunday- 












We 





school room and began drawing crowds 
to an amphitheater in Manhattan's East 
River Park. He moved the following year 
to Central Park with fine productions of 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Romeo and 
Juliet and Macheth, settling down with 
apparent permanence and the blessing of 
Moses. But before long, a celebrated feud 
arose in which the commissioner tried to 
force Papp to charge admission, claiming 
that festival audiences were damaging 
Central Park’s crab grass. Papp took the 
case to court and won, 

Permanent Home. Some first-rate ac- 
tors have emerged from the festival com- 
pany, notably Colleen Dewhurst, who 


starred last season in Broadway's prize- 
winning All the Way Home, and George 
C. Scott (The Wall, The Andersonville 
Trial), The city has lately been at pains 
to reverse Moses. It has appropriated 
$60,000 to help pay for the current season, 
and next month a new 2,500-seat. $400,- 
ooo amphitheater will be completed on 
the shore of Central Park's Lake Belve- 
dere, giving the New York Shakespeare 
Festival a permanent home. 





Jets rising from Idlewild often drop 
their whining anapests into the flow of 
Elizabethan iambs. But Shakespearean ef- 
fects can also be heightened by outdoor 
production. During one festival perform- 
ance of Macbeth, deep grey thunder- 
heads compiled themselves overhead as 
Birnam wood moved to high Dunsinane 
hill; the branches of the plane trees 
around and above the stage began to sway 
and whip; and when Macbeth finally 
faced Macduff on the ramparts, it was 
a battle fought in lightning and_hori- 
zontal rain. 


NIGHTCLUBS 


Natural-Seven Muzak 

Las Vegas, where casino doors never 
close and show business acts are the loss 
leaders for the gaming tables, once had a 
problem with its graveyard shift. Pre- 
dictably, there would be a lone high roller 
whose eyelids seemed to be held open by 
pieces of red pimiento; but the little 
money was creeping off to bed. and the 
problem was how to keep it awake. 

Then the late Billy Burton, manager 
of the Mary Kaye Trio, talked the Last 
Frontier Hotel into doing something un- 
heard of—booking the little-known Mary 
Kaye Trio into the casino lounge for 
nightly shows lasting until breakfast. 








MILT PALMER 


Mary Kaye with NorMAn (RIGHT) & FRANKIE 
A way to keep the money from going to bed. 
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Mary Kaye, her brother Norman, and 
Frankie Ross caught on instantly, sing- 
ing, strumming, and turning out a kind 
of natural-seven Muzak that held the 
crowds in the casino and skyrocketed the 
late late take. Hooked two ways, fans 
now stay around as much to hear the 
trio as to shoot craps. and the group is 
no longer just background music: it has 
become one of the top draws in Vegas. 
Currently at the Sahara. Mary Kaye & 
Co, will earn about a quarter of a million 
dollars in a 22-week stand this season. 
Also, they perform at San Francisco's 
Fairmont and Los Angeles’ Crescendo, 
and have cut 14 LP albums. 

Imitation Surf. With close harmony 
and wordless rhythm. Norman Kaye 
and Frankie Ross cushion Mary Kaye's 
wailing obbligato, producing a pleasant 
blend of sound that may sometimes sug- 
gest the Andrews sisters doing a Pepso- 
dent commercial; but it is just the sort 
of thinkproof entertainment that gam- 
blers crave. The trio specializes in old 
standards (Heartaches, And the Angels 
Sing), and as an extra fail-safe against 
boredom, Frankie Ross often makes jok- 
ing commentaries on the lyrics. His gags 
may not be immortal but usually get a 
laugh from someone who has just put his 
459th consecutive nickel into a slot and 
is ready for anything. Ross also does a 
take-off on Baby, /t’s Cold Outside, turn- 
ing himself into a jivey simulacrum of a 
Chicago mobster. In a rococo version of 
Ebbtide, the whole group does everything 
from bird calls to an imitation of the surf, 

Neon Islands. Mary and Norman Kaye 
came by their style naturally enough, as 
the children of a durable vaudevillian 
named Johnny Ukulele, a Hawaiian, 
whose real name is Johnny Kaaihue. Their 
mother died when they were young: they 
were raised in orphanages and foster 
homes and on the carnival circuit. doing 
ten-a-day acts with their father. When 
they formed their own singing group. it 
was called the Kaiihue Trio, became the 
Mary Kaye Trio when they decided to give 
up their original concentration on Hawai- 
mn songs, 

In the late ‘4os and early ‘sos, the 
group drifted in obscurity among the neon 
islands of the Middle West. before finding 
their natural home in Las Vegas eight years 
ago. All three are now residents there, are 
married and have seven children among 
them. By now they are more than singers; 
they are entrepreneurs. Norman, most no- 
tably, is an insurance agent and securities 
salesman, also owns a carpet and drapery 
shop, and with five offices and a sales force 
of 40 on his payroll, is far and away the 
biggest real estate operator in the state 
of Nevada. 








TELEVISION 
"When Will lt Begin?" 


After FCChairman Newton Minow 
made his “Vast Wasteland” speech as- 
saulting TV programing (Time, May 19), 
hopeful network executives and_ silver- 
lining admen began telling one another 
that Minow would soon back down and 
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away. Last week in Chicago, returning 
to his old law school at Northwestern 
Minow made it clearer than ever that he 
has no such intention. Before a symposi- 
um on “Freedom and Responsibility in 
Broadcasting.” Minow presented what ap- 
proximated a lawyer's brief to back up 
his claim that FCC has a right to deny 
licenses to TV stations whose standards 
do not serve the public interest. 

To those who would raise cries of Gov- 
ernment censorship, Minow replied by 
attacking what he called the “dollar cen- 
sorship” in television, whereby a broad- 
caster “simply abdicates his own judg- 











Japan has been the religious epic. On lo- 
cation near Kyoto, the Daiei Motion Pic- 
ture Co. is taking care of that—with The 
Life of Buddha, a 7o-mm. Eastern varia- 
tion on The Greatest Story Ever Told. 
Daiei, a serious company that also made 
Gate of Hell, Ugetsu, and Rashomon, is 
trying to do something more than ring the 
box-office gong. Scores of Buddhist monks 
and scholars have been hired to guide 
Director Kenji Misumi through the life 
of the young Indian prince who, in the 
6th century B.C.. turned away from world- 
ly pleasure to seek enlightenment of the 
soul. The advisers are trying to keep the 





BUDDHA AS A YOUNG PRINCE (RIGHT) & COMPANIONS 
No one is devout enough to be offended. 


ment and turns programing decisions over 
to an advertiser or his agency.” Arguing 
that Shaw, Shakespeare and Ibsen would 
probably have failed as young TV play- 
wrights—“too provocative, too concerned 
with morals and conflicts’—Minow de- 
clared that the nub of the problem is 
that TV licensees think the air is theirs, 
and do not consider themselves “trustees 
for the public.” Clearly intending to use 
his power, Chairman Minow finished: “To 
those few broadcasters who would evade 
the nation’s needs, crying ‘Censorship! 
Oh, where will it end?’, I ask: ‘Respon- 
sibility—when will it begin?’ ” 


MOVIES ABROAD 


The Zen Commandments 


Around the clock and throughout the 
year, every 16 hours the Japanese movie 
industry completes a feature. Full of sam- 
urai swords, gangster gunfire, even Jap- 
anese cowboys short in the saddle, the 
movies are fed to the most ravenous audi- 
ences in the world. Some theaters actual- 
ly book quadruple features. Although the 
country has been in a cecilbedelirium ever 
since it first saw The Ten Commandments, 
about the only type of film not made in 


sex in balance with the substance, the 
taste with the tasty; and Buddha himself 

played by 23-year-old Rising Son Ko- 
jiro Hongo—will only appear in the flesh 
during the first segment of the film. After 
that, he becomes a ray of light,a murmur of 
thunder. The script even avoids mention- 
ing the birth of the Enlightened One's 
child, but otherwise spares nothing: the 
cartoon bevies of sensual maidens who 
surround the young prince, the rape of his 
wife by his malevolent cousin Devadatta, 
the visions of seminude sorceresses who 
tempt him to turn from the way of the 
spirit. There are also human sacrifices, 
torture, man-trampling elephants, death 
plunges, demons, ghosts and imps. Beyond 
that, the film will have sets appeal too; 
towering Brahman temples, goo-ft. wood- 
en bridges. a stupendous, four-armed 84- 
ft. statue of the god Indra. 

Buddha's general adviser is Hideo Ki- 
mura, professor of Primitive Indian cul- 
ture at the Buddhist Ryukoku University. 
Objectively summing up his work, the 
professor said last week: “I think it is a 
good picture, and it will not offend devout 
Buddhists. As for the mass of Japanese 
people, they are not devout enough to be 
offended.” They just like movies. 
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MEDICINE 





High Cost of Giving 


rhe voluntary health and 
cies that rattle the cup and 


I i 
wellare agen- 





jangle the 


telephone to the accompaniment of such 





Slogans as “Fight Cancer!” or “Stop the 
Killers! were rattled themselves las 
week by some searching criticism. Accor 
ing to a study sponsored and or by 
the Rockefeller Foundatior is a dis 





turbingly solid basis for the doubts 





come to every give > Ne 


shells out 
where does the money really go? Aren 
Is this the 


nd the pu 


there too many hands « 





best way to collect and 





lic’s money 

Phe underlving facts 
cies, as the study found m. are 
° voluntary 


ry agen- 





@ There are more than too 





health and welfare outfits soliciting con- 
tributions from the general public.* They 
range from local committees and smal 
national groups attacking specific diseases 
such as hemophilia and cystic 
giants like the American Red Cross 
ican Cancer i 
Foundation (polio). 

@ The total take zoomed from $118 mil 
lion in 1g4¢ 
third, it is e 


ITOSIS to 
Amer 
National 


Society anc tne 





to $1.5 billion in rgs8. One 





timated, goes for health ac 
tivities, two-thirds for welfare. but the 
two cannot be sorted out. 


@ Most agencies have sloppy or mislead 





ing accounting svstems 


account 





so di 
prevent cor It i 
usually difficult to tell how much money 


good 


ing methods, even wher 






verse as to 


an agency spends just to raise money 


some claim it is as little as of the 
take, most say about 15°. others admit 


to as high as 


No Neat Answers. 


bility for the study and its findings f¢ 


Though responsi 





on ar Ad Hoc Citizens’ Com NIL Lee ot 
+ the rake work was done by Dr. 
Robert H. Hamlin, 38, an issociate pro 
lessor of public healtl ninistration at 
Harvard. An aggressively organized mat 
with degrees in public health and lay 


well as an M.D., Dr. Hamlin likes ne 


and consistent answers to straightforw 





questions. In this study 





results of 500 interviews and stacks of 


reports collected over two vears. he could 





find none. Even the bigges 1 be 
known health agencies. such as the Red 
Cross and the heart. cancer. TB and polio 
groups. differ widely in their practices 
Some he found. do not adequate 
report either income expenditures of 
local chapters. Some le their local 
N ‘ ’ hu 
rt group f 
rt ined ‘ ra ' 
t vhich 5, 
7 Headed Lindste I “tim 
, for Rocke I I wn t 
1 lustria ‘ tors. t 
twa ex-Se irk Health dt 
0 W 0 wel tdmini 
ee wr, one publisher 1 i 
' yuntant 


Harvarp'’s HAMLIN 


Nhere + r - 
Where doe ie ey 


to join community-chest or 





drives, while others forbid it yout | 
national and regional agencies overlap 
With 2,200 united-fund drives that divvy 
up the take among 28.500 agencies 





hough Dr. Hamlin believes that “vol 


untary agencies provide a principa 


through which private citizens 


for the betterment of their natic 
communities and their fellow 
concluded that “the public as the 





agency has the 





ic funds has the duty to disclose fully 


ictivities ... The 





PoLttio Founpation’s O'CONNOR 
stter it rattles in the cup? 





ted-fund 











predominant desire of the agencies too 
trequently is for self-aggrandizement and 
self-per 1ation to the detriment of over- 
riding lic interests. It does not take 
over 00.0 voluntary agencies ... to 
provide ivate health and welfare serv- 


ices in the U.S 





Dr. Hamli citizen backers 
oller two modest but concrete propo 
sals ppointment of a national (but 
nongovernmenta commission to Keep on 
studying the gencies for perhaps five 
years. and evelopment of uniform 
iccounting and financial reporting. The 





American Institute of Certified Public 
\ccountants stands ready to help with 
this. when aske 

Anguish to Anger. The reaction from 


trot 





some oO the Dig agencies ranged 








inguish to anger. Basil O'Connor. head 


of the Nation: 


Foundation. roared rhe 





right of voluntary association has been a 
fundament once} of the American 
way of lite ever since this nation was 
founded . . . This basic right would now 
be destroyed.” In more measured terms 


the National Tuberculosis Association's 
Director Dr. James E. Perkins charge 
the Hamlin with failing to dis- 





report 
inguish 


cies, Moreover, he said, the 


between different types of agen 
National 
Health Council (an association of 76 of 
has been 


the bigger and better agencies 


working for years on uniform account- 
Ing principles 
Support tor the ideas 
came from the West Coast. Said a spokes 
he United Bay Area 
“Far from dest 


people, complete 


report's basic 








man for Crusade 
roving a basic right of the 
financial reporting pre 


The Crt 


iled figures on income 





sic right. ade al 
s det 


os Angeles had still greater 





and outgo. 





son to he rest of the 





superior 








nation. By city ordinance. no agency cat 
ippeal publicly for funds without a per- 
nit; 4.200 were nted last year, and 
1.300 Were rejecte Every doorbell ring 
er who asks for a donation must present 


1 printed card bearing hnancial state 








just how much the agency 


ng the 





ivowed aim of he 
nd how much st 
und raising. 





ill or needy ived in the 
thce for staffing and 
Three main types of agencies conduct 
health and welfare activities in the U.S 
governmental trom the federa to the 
township level. with the U.S. Department 
of Health. Education and Welfare the big 
gest spender private foundations and 
*s, Which 


Institutions such is univers 





Oo ich basic health resea 





connection with their medical  s¢ 
3) the volunt 
Hamlin 


research (| 


agencies covered by the 
vhich finance some basic 


example: that of the Na 


report 











tional Fo tion. Which produced the 
Salk po iccineé) among mvriad other 
activities 

With so much splitting and overlapping 
of functions, the Hamlin report warned 
that “an increasing conflict of vested in 
terests could destroy much of the 


public's | good will thus unhappily 
leading toward government monopoly in 


he health and welfare fields. 
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Phantom Exorcises 


Surgeons have known for 400 years that 
patients who undergo amputations contin- 
ue to have “sensations.” ranging from a 
pleasant tingling to excruciating pain, in 
the limb that is no longer there. They 
have dubbed it “pain in the phantom 
limb.” Now surgeons are coming around 
to the idea that the best way to exorcise 
many cases of phantom pain is by phan- 
tom exercise. 

Dr. Allen Sidney Russek of New York 
University’s rehabilitation center pio- 
neered the exercise method as part of an 
effort to treat both the physical and emo- 
tional aspects of the pain. It is especially 
important to get rid of phantom pain if 
an artificial limb is to be fitted. says Dr. 
Russek, or the patient may be deterred 
from trying to use the new limb. 

Last week Dr. Russek described the 
case of an upstate New York electrician 
who lost his left arm and suffered massive 





Limburger's Secret Weapon 


The strong smell of Limburger has in- 
spired many a moldy joke. but the news 
of Limburger last week was a serious and 
hopeful matter. The moldy-looking coat- 


ing of the cheese. a young scientist re- 
ports. contains a potent antibiotic that 
kills many kinds of microbes and has 


probably saved a lot of lives. 
Limburger research got going ten years 
igo When a San Francisco bachelor died 
of botulism after gourmandizing on a jar 
of cheese spread. The National Cheese 
Institute wanted to learn how to prevent 
such deaths. which are caused by microbes 
that sometimes get into spreads and make 
botulin. the deadliest natural poison 
known, The University of Chicago's Food 
Research Institute took on the job. as- 
signed Polish-born Microbiologist Nicho- 
las Grecz to work on it, Grecz was led 
to Limburger because. as early as the 
i8S8os. Limburger-type cheeses had been 





“EXERCISING AMPUTATED ARM 
Missing fingers shoot off sparks. 


scarring in an electrical burn last year. 
The patient. 38, felt that his phantom 
left arm was doubled behind him, that 
the hand was numb, and that every now 
and then electric shocks coursed up and 
down the arm, with sparks snapping off 
his fingertips. 

Before he could fit an artificial arm. Dr, 
Russek had the patient (who is right- 
handed) exercise the phantom: standing 
in front of a blackboard, he closed his 
eyes, and “practiced” writing with his 
nonexistent left hand, The mental effort 
evidently worked through the nerve 
stumps and nearby muscles. After months 
of phantom writing, the electrician said 
that he had brought the phantom arm 
around in front of his body, and could 
raise it over his head. More tangibly, scar 
tissue that had been painfully contracted 
was stretched. so that an extensive graft- 
ing operation became unnecessary. Now 
virtually free of phantom pain, the patient 
has an artificial arm and is training to be 
a bookkeeper. 
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observed never to cause food poisoning. 
Nobody knew why. 

“Because we were working with the 
dangerous Clostridium botulinum bacte- 
ria,” says Dr, Grecz, “we were put in a 
greenhouse away from the main buildings” 
—though his smelly raw materials also 
had something to do with his isolation. 
Undaunted. Grecz discovered that a com- 


mon microbe. Brevibacterium linens, 
found on many soft. surface-ripened 
che manufactures an antibiotic that 





kills-off many other microbes. though it 
is harmless to man. Among the vulnerable 
microbes is the bug of botulism. 

Other cheeses that wear a protective 


coating of B. linens are Harz. Muenster, | 


Port du Salut and Tilsiter. Liederkranz 
is the most heavily protected of all. 
Whether Dr. Grecz’s unnamed antibiotic 
can ever be used in human patients is 
doubtiul. though Eli Lilly & Co. is trying 
to extract enough to test it in animals. 
Its main use is likely to be in the pro- 
cessing of cheeses and other foods. 








Executive Suites 


If business could ever be like a holiday, the 
new Executive Suites at Essex House would 
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RELIGION 





The Girl 


Like many another civilization before 
it, the U.S. is acquiring its goddess. Writ- 
ing in the current issue of the Protestant 
biweekly, Christianity and Crisis, Harvey 
Cox of the Division of Evangelism of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies 
identifies her as The Girl. 

‘Miss America,” he writes, “stands in 
a long line of queens going back to Isis 
Ceres and Aphrodite. Everything from 
the elaborate sexual taboos surrounding 
her person to the symbolic gifts at her 
coronation hints at her ancient ancestry. 
But the real proof comes when we find 
that the function served by The Girl in 
our culture is just as much a ‘religious’ 








In some places. for instance. Catholics 
are forbidden to participate in beauty 
pageants, and this is not entirely a ruling 
inspired by prudery. The irony is seen in 
the fact that it is Protestants who have 
traditionally been most opposed to lady 
cults while Catholics have managed to 
imilate more than one at various times 
in history...” 

If The Girl functions in the U.S. as a 
kind of goddess, Cox reasons, then Prot- 
estant theologians should be on their 
guard against this new idolatry. “Why 
has Protestantism kept its attention ob- 





sessively fastened on the development of 
Mariolatry in Catholicism and not noticed 
the sinister rise of this vampirelike cult 
of The Girl in our society? 


Mormon OWENS (AT HEAD OF TABLE) AT WorK IN BERLIN 
The fishing is good when the saints go marching in. 


one as that served by Cybele in hers.” 

Just as the Virgin in the 12th and 13th 
centuries sustained the ideals of the age, 
“so The Girl symbolizes the values and 
aspirations of a consumer society. (She 
is crowned not in the political capital 
notice, but in Atlantic City or Miami 
Beach, centers associated with leisure and 
consumption.) Not that Baptist Cox 
identities The Girl with the Madonna. “In 
fact she is a kind of anti-Madonna. She 
reverses most of the values traditionally 
associated with the Virgin—poverty, hu- 
mility, sacrifice. In startling contrast, par- 
ticularly, to the Biblical portrait of Mary 
in Luke 1; 46-55, The Girl has nothing to 
do with filling the hungry with ‘good 
things’ but hawks an endless prolifera- 
tion of trivia on TV spot commercials. 
Reversing the directions of the Magnifi- 
cat, The Girl exalts the mighty, extols 
the rich and brings nothing to the hungry 
but added despair.” 

An ironic element in the cult of The 
Girl, thinks Cox, is that “Protestantism 
has almost completely failed to notice it, 
while Roman Catholics have at least given 
some evidence of sensing its significance. 
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Mission to Europe 


The made-in-America) Mormons are 
making notable strides in the Old World. 

Last week eleven chiefs of Mormon 
missions in Western Europe met in Frank- 
furt, Germany, to review the past and 
plan the future. Under their direction, 
some 3,500 missionaries fish for souls 
and the number of souls is growing fast 
@ In Britain last year the Mormon 
Church doubled its membership to 4o0,- 
coo; last month there were 1,200 bap- 
tisms. 
@ In France there were 1,000 conversions 
to Mormonism in 1960, with some 2,500 
projected for this vear; the number of 
missionaries has zoomed from 140 to 250. 
@ In West Germany there are 16,00 
Mormons, and 1,400 in West Berlin (twice 
as many as three years ago). 

In Harmony. Spreading the Mormon 
word in beleaguered Berlin are 36 mission- 
aries—all Americans between 1g and 22 
all but four of them men—whose living 
expenses, like those of all Mormor 
sionaries, are met by their own families 
and friends. Berlin's first red brick Mor- 


mis- 








mon church was built eleven years ago, 
Another church, of radically modern de- 
sign, was built last vear in the northwest 
ern Spandau section, and two more will 
£0 up soon. 

All Mormon missionaries are volunteers, 
and all Mormon young men are encour- 
aged to serve «about 4o% of them do). 
The usual term of service is two years in 
the U.S., 30 months when a foreign lan- 
guage must be learned. Pypical of those 
now in Berlin is boyish, sandy-haired Da- 
vid Owens, 22, of Berkeley, Calif. He lives 
with a German family, in a cheap room 
rises at 6 a.m. and meets his partner 
(Mormon missionaries generally work in 
pairs) for an hour's study of German, 
Scripture and lesson plans. At 9 they take 
to motor scooters for three hours of in- 
tensive house-to-house canvassing, devote 
the afternoon to visiting prospects re- 
ferred to them by others. Shunning dat- 
ing, dancing, even swimming, they spend 
evenings in paper work, and it is not un- 
common for Mormon missionaries to put 
in 7o hours a week. 

Several times weekly converts are bap- 
tized (by total immersion) in nearby 
Grunewald Lake. Mormon converts under- 
go no elaborate instruction, have only to 
declare themselves “in harmony” with the 
basic principles that 1) Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, 2) Mormonism’s founder 
Farmboy Joseph Smith, was called by God 
to bear witness to sacred truth, 3) through 
Mormonism the Church of Jesus Christ 
was restored to its original purity. and has 
full power to bring about that order nec 
essary for the blessedness of mankind, and 
4) the Book of Mormon was given to the 
world by divine inspiration. 

The Mormons claim 5,000 
(members) in East Germany, but are dis- 
creet in their contacts with them. East 
Berlin Mormons have no church of their 
own but meet in a rented building. 

Too Cold in the Sea. Even Frenchmen, 
traditionally set in their views. whether 
Catholic, Protestant or skeptic, are giving 
a hearing to the young Americans who 
come to call. In the southern industrial 
city of Nimes (pop. 90,000), Craig Col- 
ton, 22, of Los Angeles and Gary Harris, 
20, of Taber, Alberta talk with 50 to 100 
people a day. 

Missionaries Colton and Harris have 
attracted prospects by organizing an 
English-language class and a softball team, 
sometimes prepare the way for interviews 
by leaving folders in mailboxes, In a first 
conversation, they avoid Mormon doc- 
trine; in the second, they are likely to put 
forward some Mormon ideas and to end 
by saying: “We know we can't convince 
you, but we'd like to ask you to make the 
effort to ask God about the truth of what 
we are saying.” 

Mme. Marceline Zannelli and her hus- 
band, a maitre d’hotel, were both Roman 
Catholics when Missionaries Colton and 
Harris knocked on her door. “I told them 
to come back and see my husband. They 
did and we discussed religious matters for 
two months. Finally I was baptized in 
Marseille. No, not in the sea, as they 
suggested; it was too cold. So we settled 





“saints” 
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for the swimming pool in Nimes. I had 
never heard of the Mormons a year ago.” 

Colton and Harris have made a dozen 
converts in Nimes during the past nine 
months. “That may not seem like very 
many,” commented a Midi-Libre jour- 
nalist in what was meant for praise, “but 
these young Americans are better recruit- 
ers than the local French Communists.” 


Do Give Up the Ship 


The storm rages; the ship groans and 
wallows in towering seas. The captain does 
not need the report of his haggard first 
mate to know that the pumps have fallen 
far behind the water rising in the hold: 
calmly he gives the order to abandon 
ship. He supervises the manning of the 
lifeboats, makes sure that all are safely 
off. Moments later, awestruck crewmen 
rest wonderingly on their oars to watch 
by the ceaseless play of lightning, the 


CALING STUDIOS 
Goinc Down wItH THE SHIP* 


Heroism can be immoral. 


stricken ship slide under the waves with 
her captain standing solemn on the bridge. 

This traditional scene of tight-lipped 
courage on the high seas is now con- 
demned by the Roman Catholic Church 
as “morally illicit” and the equivalent of 
suicide, according to the Sunday edition 
of the Church’s semiofficial L’Osservatore 
Romano. Oldtime experts in moral the- 
ology, said the paper, accepted the fact 
that “military and marine honor de- 
manded such a gesture. So much valor 
was attached to this tradition that it was 
deemed grave enough to legitimize the 
death of the captain.” 

Modern Catholic theologians, however 
see such heroics as “useless and harmful.” 
All that can be properly expected of a 
ship’s captain is to do what he can to 
ensure the safety of the passengers and 
crew. “The useless death deprives the 
navy and the nation of a valorous man,” 
says L’Osservatore, ‘‘and it is difficult to 
repair such a grave loss.” 


* As demonstrated by Alec Guinness in Kind 
Hearts and Coronets 
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ee OLD SPICE STICK 


. ++ fastest, neatest way to all-day, every day 
protection! It’s the active deodorant for active 
men... absolutely dependable. Old Spice Stick 
Deodorant glides on smoothly, speedily ... dries 
in record time. The convenient, economical way 
to enjoy Social Security. 1.00 plus tax. 


OLD SPICE SPRAY i” 


. +. long-lasting anti-perspirant in a fast-dry- 
ing, no-drip mist! Banishes odor, protects from 
shower to shower; checks moisture, too. Old 
Spice Spray Deodorant covers instantly, dries 
quickly, never feels sticky. Has the clean, light 
Old Spice aroma. 1.00 plus tax. 


Ud Spice 


Also available in Canada SHULTON 
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ART 





Buying American 


European painting is studied and tired 
I } 





nissing the freshness of spring.” says Bel 
Philippe 
s forth from the 
ged trom tra 


gian Industrialist Dotremont. 
American painting bur 


ground like flowers. diser 








dition and the past. If a man moves by 
plane rather than oxcart. why 
prefer Rubens to Pollock? 

With this philosophy. Dotremont has 
made himself Europe's leading collector 
of American art: 40 of his 14 
are from the U.S. His made-in-Americ 
flower bursts crowd the walls. halls. ante 





paintings 








rooms and gar of his cubist suburban 
Brussels home. This week 85 that had 
been on loan for a one-collector show 


Basel’s Kunsthalle were 
per. 63-vear-old Dotremont could vibrate 


ick where dap 


to them. In addition to European mod 
erns such as Dubuffet and Mathieu, there 
Was a great acreage of Americans. notably 
Mark Tobey Adolph Gottlieb Mark 
Rothko, Willem de Kooning. Clyfford 
Sull, Franz Kline, Robert Motherwell 
Philip Guston, Joan Mitchell. Dotre 
mont’s canon Every painter turns out 
hundreds of works in his lifetime. I try 
to pick the masterpieces 

I'm not like collectors who buy 

if they're acquiring a postage-stamp series 
stock market 


mt understand a collector who buys 


or a packet of shares on the 











assos or kl Is it love of 





irt. or interest in speculation and social 
standing 


It took Dotremont double courage to 


DOTREMONT WITH A POLLOCK 
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ight Europe 
it’ Paris pro- 
rroduces only 


las never visited 





I nev 
isten to 
oO interest i¢. I must feel } 
yack. And I'm no Rockefeller s Do 
tremont, whose money comes fron 





ind construction. “Sometimes I go into 
vou re faced with good panit- 


ing. what can you do 


The Duke Stays Home 


The most famous portrait of the Duke 


of Wellington 


vas painted by a toreigner 





inish fellow by the name of Goya 
nd caught the duke just as he looked 
the day after his victory at Salamanc 
in 18 Britain thus regards the portrait 


is a national treasure. When U.S. Oilman 
Charles B. Wrightsman bought the Duke 
of Welling 
Britain-firsters of all kinds ra pained 
howls of protest. Collector Wrightsman 





iuction (Time. June 


thereupon offered to sell it to London's 
National 
that he had 


Gallery at cost—the $392.0 
aid for it. Last week, Char 

Exchequer Selwyn L 
announced that the Nation 








cellor of the 





raised the money ( £40,000 from the treas 
on estab- 
ic Wolf 


son), would buy the painting and display 


Irv, £100.00 from a found 


lished by Chain Store Tycoon Is 








it permanently 





AN ALBERS & A FALKENSTEIN SCULPTURE 








PAINTER DOVE IN 191 


Pioneer Abstractionist 


Arthur Garfield Dove owed his given 


names to the Republican presidential 
ticket® of 1880, the year he was born it 
Upstate New York. But he owed nothing 
to their plodding example, for Dove was a 
trail blazer. Long before fashions changed 
Dove pointed—and painted—toward ab 
After a start as a 
zine illustrator, he turned 


stract expressionism 


successtul mi 





to illustrating inner vision rather than 
1. Wrote Humorist Bert L, Tay 


lor of Dove 


outer von 


He paint 


At first. Dove painted in the style of 





dines vou cannot 








Cézanne. But later. he would omit what 
he called “innumerable little facts” to 
for the essence of the subjec Thu 
he could Clouds and Summe vee 
ole that told much about all 
louds every summer 
Seeking insights. he began with out 
sights Have been trying to memorize 
this storm all day so that I can paint it 


rote Dove. When memory joined meth 


od to produce patterns of color, with rep 
resentation ritually removed, he started 
oward tvle that a whole generation of 

odern American artists have since put 
sued. Ir he painted stractions 
ind called them just that. Dove “found a 
new way 0 resenting his fee for 





even before the Russian-bort 





Kandinsk. Europe father of abstrac 
tionis! hit upon a simil method of 
reeing colors and Worcester 
Director Dan Rich 


no easy one, The pul 





Ti \ 








lic ong with him. Befor 
h n n 1946. he perched in many 
Ney nd Connecticut rookerie 
vawl, vacht club, tarmhouse bandoned 
kating rink. abandoned post ofhec 
ked away many trades (chicken 





rmer, lol rma Bu irked stub- 
bornly at translating matter into spiri 
nd buried in the ground work that failed 
his standards. Currently on display in a 


najor retrospective at the Worcester Art 
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ARTHUR DOVE’S “CLOUDS 1927) SHOWS ARTIST AS PIONEER ABSTRACTIONIST—WITH ROOTS IN NATURI 


“SUMMER 35) SEEMS TO BE COMBINING LAND, SEA AND SKY IN GHOSTLY PATTERN 











Plan ahead. As bathtubs go, Crane’s are big. But, as families go, is one tub ever enough? This small towel- 
clutcher needs his own Crane bathroom. Don’t your youngsters? Just the cost of soap and water over the years 
will buy it for them. A tub with wide rims for sitting or for holding toy sailboats. A lavatory with large countertop 
for lots of toiletries. A modern, wall-hung water closet. All are beautifully designed with a deep porcelain finish 
for that Dresden China look. Wastes pop up, drain in a twinkling. And little hands may turn the Dial-ese faucets 
on and off a thousand times a day; no washers to wear and cause annoying drip, drip, drip! = Faucets or giant indus- 
trial valves—Crane makes them all with a flair for precision beyond ordinary standards. With Crane you get the 
best in winter warmth, summer cooling, year-round bathroom luxury. Insist on it. Count on it. And the heart 
of your home will always work like a charm. Crane Co., New York 22, N. Y. and Crane Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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INDUSTRY 
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Museum are 43 works that stayed above 
ground. They look contemporary as can 
be; and perhaps are not a bad bet to out- 
last today’s more modish explorations of 
the same unreality. 


Amateur Burglary 

Stealing art is a branch of burglary 
suitable only to the most skilled criminal, 
who can recognize the best work, lift it 
without damage. and—hardest of all— 
dispose of it through intermediaries. ei- 
ther to a collector who will keep the 
secret, or back to the owner or the in- 
surance company. But with all the news 
of high prices at art auctions and of re- 
cent art burglaries all over, a lot of crooks 
of the wrong kind are getting into art 
theft. Last week the police were looking 
for the vandalous and amateur burglar or 





Detective & Ripped Picasso 
The thieves did not know their business. 


burglars who jimmied the front door of 
the house of Pittsburgh's famed art buyer, 
Steelman G. David Thompson, and ran- 
sacked his collection. 

Working crudely, the burglars gave 
Matisse’s Woman at the Fountain a hole 
in the head, tore a new twist in a cubist 
Picasso, Lady with a Hat, made off with 
four-fifths of a Mird, and, in seizing 
Léger’'s Composition with Three Sisters, 
left behind a patch of the girls’ back- 
ground. Ignorantly mistaking a paper 
strip of a Picasso collage for the whole 
work of art. they tried to rip it off and 
ruined a work valued at more than $100,- 
oco. They got away with six Picassos, two 
Légers, a Miré and a Duty. Loss, between 
damage and loot: St.000.000. 

Thompson, crushed that while going 
out for the evening he had forgotten to 
turn on his elaborate burglar alarm, took 
the crudity of the theft to mean that no 
professional burglar had been at work. 
Only a fat reward, with no questions to be 
asked, he decided, might bring back the 
loot, and he at once offered $100,000. 
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SCIENCE 





Anniversary Echo 


When Echo I soared into orbit last 
summer from Cape Canaveral, space sci- 
entists gave the giant balloon a modest 
life expectancy of two or three weeks. But 
this week, after 135 million miles, Echo I 
observed its first anniversary, still 1,000 
miles aloft—and still going strong. Track- 
ers now predict that the 100-ft. metalized 
balloon will probably stay up another two 
years, and possibly three. 

The satelloon’s unexpectedly sturdy 
lease on life is a gift from the sun, whose 
rays exert a faint pressure on it (one- 
fiftieth of an ounce). Most satellites are 
too heavy and dense to be affected. But 
on Echo's huge and empty sphere. the 
solar nudge has proved almost enough to 
counteract atmospheric drag. Swinging 
from circular to elliptical orbit and back 
again as it circles the earth, the balloon 
will ultimately dip low enough to die a 
fiery death. 

Gored by microscopic meteorites. buf- 
feted all out of shape, and down to 100 
Ibs. from its original 136 Ibs. (most of its 
gas has seeped away). Echo LI is still doing 
the job it was designed for: bouncing 
radio waves from one point on earth to 
another. And by taking strength from the 
sun, the balloon has taught space science 
a trick that will certainly be useful when 
Echo I is joined by Echo II, a heavier 
(soo-lb.) and bigger (135-ft. diameter) 
balloon, which the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration intends to orbit 
next spring. 


° ° 
Magic Fire 

Meteorologists need to know about 
weather conditions in the most inacces- 
sible parts of the earth, but in many such 
places manned stations are almost impos- 
sible to maintain. The U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau and the Atomic Energy Commission 
now propose an automatic weather station 
that gets all the electricity and heat it 
needs from strontium go, a long-lived 
radioisotope. 

Strontium go is the notorious element 
in fallout that masquerades as calcium 
and lodges in human bones. But it is 
plentiful in the byproducts of plutonium 
manufacture, and the AEC’s Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, taking careful pre- 
cautions, decided to use it. It was con- 
verted into strontium titanate, which is 
chemically inert and virtually insoluble. 
then formed into eleven pellets and weld- 
ed into a three-layer jacket. All this had 
to be done by remote control from behind 
thick radiation shields—or the operators 
would not have lived to do more work. 

Heated by 17,500 curies (a measure of 
radioactivity), the little cylinder acts as 
a magic, almost eternal fire, producing 
100 watts of heat. Surrounding thermo- 
couples yield five watts of electricity, 
enough to supply all power needs. Waste 
heat is regulated so that it keeps the sta- 
tion’s electronic works at a steady 70°. 

With the help of the Canadian Depart- 


ment of Transport, the automatic weather 
station will be placed this month on un- 
inhabited Graham Island in the Canadian 
Arctic. It is expected to work unattended 
for at least two years, transmitting by 
radio every three hours the temperature, 
barometric pressure, wind direction and 
velocity at its bleak location. Should a 
polar bear or an arctic fox come sniffing 
around. it will not be damaged by radia- 
tion. The magic fire will be underground 
and shielded from the world by three- 
quarters of a ton of lead, 


The March North 


The termites are on the move and gain- 
ing on man. Last year the wood-eating 
insects destroyed $250 million worth of 
U.S. property. more than the national loss 
from arson, tornadoes and lightning—and 





TERMITE FAMILY 
Worse than arson, tornado or lightning. 


more than twice the damage the bugs did 
only a decade ago. Furthermore, encour- 
aged by milder winters, termites are push- 
ing steadily north, reports Dr. Thomas 
Elliott Snyder, 76, research associate of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

A spotted-wing species ( hageni), which 
does 95 of the damage. has eaten its 
way up from Washington, D.C., to Tren- 
ton, N.J. A tiny Southern species, vir- 
ginicus, has been found on the farthest 
tip of Long Island. Farther west, the hes- 
perus termite has crossed the border into 
Canada. 

In Europe, too, termites are marching 
inexorably north, French termites have 
moved from Bordeaux to Paris. After a 
long trek up the Italian boot, other ter- 
mites are now dining on Venice's pepper- 
mint-striped gondola hitching posts. 

As much as the mild winters, man him- 
self is to blame for the termites’ expansion 
north, says Snyder. “Advancing civiliza- 
tion disturbs the balance of nature,” he 
said last week, “by clearing land, destroy- 
ing the natural breeding ground of ter- 
mites in dead trees and plant roots. Nat- 
urally, they move to buildings, where they 
can work and eat the year round and go 
almost undetected.” 
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Big Time Charlie... getting his soft water bath 








This is a dog's life? It should happen to people .. . you, for example. A soft water bath 

pampers your complexion, babies your skin. A soft water shampoo leaves hair pliable as 

silk. Housework is less work, washday is more rewarding. For unlimited soft water, simply Culligan Fully —- Cullugan Soft 
: 2 di Automatic Model. Water Service. 

call your Culligan man. You can be a Big Time Charlie without being a big spender. You own it We own it 


@ 
Culligan,..sem MOST OFTEN WHERE THERE'S WATER TO SOFTEN 


Culligan, Inc. and franchised dealers in the United States, Canada, Latin America Europe and Asia + Home Office: Northbrook, illinois « Franchises available 








CINEMA 





Shore of a Dream 
The Sand Castle 


Rochemon?) is a gay and whimsical pipe- 
dream made of nothing more consequen- 
tial than a boy's day at the beach. Turned 
loose while his mother goes shopping. the 
boy (nine-year-old Barry Cardweil)} makes 
having to mind his 


rrvs own sister 





a routine protest at 
kid sister (played by B 
four-year-old Laurie j 
the sand looking for adventure. B 
luck is bad; he is pelted by a 
children who have made themselves a fort. 
trailed by his 





then jogs across 





y's 


flock of 


He wanders off moodily 
tiny blonde caboose. Then he finds a shov- 
He heaps up a 
great pile of sand and begins turning it 
into a castle. 

As the boy works, the ¢ 
man. a 


el, and inspiration strikes 


s sun worship- 
skinny 
a pair of lovers. a fisherman. a pyramid 
j urtist who fretfully 





ers arrive—a tat woman 
of musclegrowers, an 
resketches his 
takes form and draws admirers. Producer- 
Director Jerome Hill handl 
skillfully; his humor comes with 
forcing 


picture as the sandcastle 
his actors 
little 
naturally ridiculous busi- 
Iwo women 
j 


frogman draped in 





from the 
hide toasting. 





ness of wage 


a war ot radios 1 









seaweed evokes a squeak of ut from 


Laurie, a shade makes the 
skinny 
can. The 


one hears the sea now 


paper 
woman look even more like a tou- 


nose 


sound is realistically blurred; 


ind then. and oc- 


casionally the scrape of feet on sand or 


the rubble of unimportant conversation. 


rhirty minutes of this would have made 
a charming short. but Hill takes the 
chance and imaginatively spins his whim- 
sy to feature length. He calls forth a 


rainstorm. Everyone leaves the beach ex 


cept Barry and his sister, who fall asleep 
under an umbrella beside the castle, which 
after several hours of work is as magnif 


Mont-Saint-Michel. 
been black and 


icent as rill now the 


film has white 


suddenly 





Barry & Laurte CARDWELL 
Nice whimsy. 
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Barry begins to dream in color, A toy 
knight boldly marches through the castle 
and looks in 
tures (cleverly drawn by Hill himself) of 
the day s beach people. There is a grand 
nonsensical ball | 
flurry of soldiers, 





wonder at cut-out carica- 


then an alarum and a 
Is an enemy approach- 
ing? Barry wakes to find. in the k 
and white world, that his mother is call- 
ing him. As he and Laurie leave the beach 
the tide washes in 
and hungrily consumes the sandcastle. 


Gather Ye Walnuts 


Tammy Tell Me True [Universal] is 
the sort of film for which projection 
ists should get hazardous-duty pay. It is 
1imed at the 14-year-old 
that is, at nine-year-old 





further with each wave 


female mind 
girls. Such an 


Joun Gavin & SAnvrRA Det 


>yrupy 2uce, 


that thi 
is a sequel to another Tammy movie, in 
which Debbie Reynolds frisked about in 


1udience is too young to know 











jeans and country vowels, casting into 
every troubled soul bright go ray 
of digestive distress. Debbie, at 29, can 
look forward to several more years of 


Neverthele 


replacement 


playing teen-agers. 
the studio has 
year old Sandra 


with a rosebud mouth and 





perky 





found a 


Dee. a chubby 
cheeks that 


blonde 
look just right for walnuts. 

true love has left her be 
learned, shantyboat girl. 
the world, except for 
1 pet nanny because her grandpa is 
in jail for—heh, heh—moonshining. So 


she sets off downstream to Seminola Col- 


storing 


lamn ys one 





cause she is an 
She is all alone in 


lege to learn to talk proper. She arrives 


feeling 


just 1 ul 





time, Decause eévervone 

powerful sorrowful. The dean of 
is on the with her 
who, in turn, has 
muse; the 


women 


outs artist husband 


been deserted by his 


college's aged benefactress is 








Lota ALBRIGHT & ScoTT MARLOWE 
; reality. 


n 





*t by a greedy niece; and John Gavin 
t young speech instructor 
OOOh lrammy 
Gavin he gives me a feelin 
of the sun is soakin 
OOOh.” says the 
ets everyone's life in order, ‘she 
the feeling that a spilled jugful 
sauce is soaking into 





is sitting home 
is she sees 

that the 
mah 
viewer, as 


savs 


into 





View from the Sofa 
Cold Wind in August [Troy: Aidart 








ur nelodrama about a thirtyish strip- 
teaser (Lola Albright) who falls in love 
with a 17-year-old janitor’s son (Scott 
Marlo does not merely invite cyni- 

cynicism in off the street 






ts tie. Obviously, the film will 


he financial success, because it is loaded 
with skin-on-skin sex. No cynicism here 
that part of the 


artiste 


observation 


ct. if flawed success 








is due to a tight budge 


What 


is the suspicion that the film also profits 


curdles the viewer's admiration 


by its lack of clever camerawork, imagina- 


tive direction ( Alexander Singer, a former 
commercials, is 


produc er of television 


responsible or well-plotted) story. In 
there is nothing 


a superb job 


this almost total vacuum 
it all to get in the way o! 
by Lola Alt 
known chiefly 
Gunn's girl friend on TV, and a perform- 


Marlowe, a 


wright, a 37-vear-old blonde 


for having played Peter 


is good by 


ance 
year- ictor. They play their parts 
she three bad marriages and 








knows the wild luck of her new affair 
he thinks this sort of thing will continue 


for the rest of his The cardboard 








plot grinds on to the boy's inevitable 
discovery of what his true love does for 
When they 
is touching, and so is his ignorance, It 
that Writer Burton 


even though 


a living. break up, her grief 


should be idded 
Wohl’s « 
his story 
unlovely 
Actors 
is closer to 


anything 


logue is excellent 





is deficient. The lines have the 
clack of reality, and hearing 
Albright and Marlowe say 
hiding under the 
in films this summer. 


then 


sofa than 
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MODERN LIVING 





DESIGN 
Keyboard Revolution 


idically redesigned type- 
tion of the first 

years 
put on sal V by International 
Business Machines. The product of ten 
years’ work by IBM's engineering stati 
1 Industrial Designer Eliot Noyes, the 


The most r: 





writer since the intro 





practical electric mod 





anc 
new machine types faster and is far sim- 
pler to handle than conventional models 
which IBM hopefully predicts will soon 
be as obsolete as quill pens 

The “Selectric.” as 





is called, is shaped 
like an ordinary typewriter, but its « 
ris : 


does not move do the keys 





extend into levers that 


ver. Instead. the Selectric has 





sion on | 
mounted inside its case a spherical-shaped 
pingpong-ball-sized metal typing element 


ilphabetical 





bearing all the familiar 88 
characters, numerals and punctuation 
symbols. When the typist strikes the key- 


board, the typewriter’s or rapidly tilts 








and rotates the nent on its 





moves across the paper, bringing the prop- 
er character nto position lor printing. 
The clement is then rocked against ribbon 
and paper to print the character. This is 
essentially the same principle used by the 
Dow-Jones business-news ticker and the 
old Hammond typewriter. 

On the Selectric. only .0655 of a second 
elapses from the striking of a key to the 

' 


printing of a letter. On existing 
the typist often 


machines 





*s such familiar letter 





ster than the 





combinations as f¢-/ 
machine can record them. thus causing 
skipped letters. To prevent this, the Se- 
lectric has a “storage” system that holds 
the second letter in common combinations 


for a fraction of a second until it can be 
printed. 


Unlike other typewriters, the Selectric 


typing element r ofates, 
tilts and prints sa0655 
seconds per character. 
Five other type faces 
readily snap into 


3 Storage system corrects 
erroctic typing rhythm. 


is not stuck with one permanent type 
can chat 











fac ge type stvles it 
ma seconds by opening the 
chine’s cover and replaci me ing 
element with another be one of the 
six rent type jaces supplied by IBM. 





ribbons come in plastic cartridges 





that snap into place and do not have to 
ve threaded on reels by the typist. Paper 


is inserted by being placed against the 





roller. which autom feeds it into 


the machine with the 











The Selectric comes it 0 
nodel and 154-in. me ; 5 
S443. Present IBM m - 





rently sell for S44 


LEISURE 
The Bleatniks 


Strolling down 48th Street in Manhat- 
tan one afternoon last week visiting 
Frenchwoman felt a light tap on her arm. 





Lady.” said a frowzy,. spiritless panhan- 
dler n va lemmee have a quarter to buy 


ny little boy some milk?” As the woman 
reached into her purse. the city’s street 
sounds suddenly receded, and she heard 
the blare of rock-'n'-roll tune, She 
glanced around. at length found the source 
of the 

small transistor radio. The Frenchwon 
an snapped shut her purse and marched on. 

All over the U.S., a new order of rest 





isic: the panhandler was carrying 


less American stalks city and countryside 
carrying tiny transistors. He can't stand 
turned up full- 





silence. With his gac 
blast, the |} 
suits with ear and mind cocked to sports 





eatnik goes about his pur 








casts, disk-jockevwockey and w asses 
nging 
his radio like an attaché case, or stt { 
into his shirt pocket. while the unrelenting 


blabber transists him like exh 





for pop music. He plods al 











st rumes. 





If he is using an earpiece receiver, identi- 


Automatic 
paper 
teeder 








PRANSISTOR Appi 


thar the inner } on 3 





hcation may be more difficult. but there 





lltale s is there are ol 





are certam 


hopheads and alcoholics i 





of rapture, or just a plain, vacant st 
In a Manhole. The increase of peoy 
hooked on sound matches the steep curve 








of radio ed up a few 


iles. Buyers s 
thousanc | 


1 port 
they first hit the market in late 1954; 


sar, including Japanese-n ide sets 


transistor sets when 








that brought the prices down to well 
under Sro, unit sales rose to a record 
8.300.000. Like other addicts. the bleat- 
niks are ingenious in their devotion to 





} 


their pastime. They attend baseball games 





trusty radio in hand, and tune in on the 
sportscaster to be certain that the an 
nouncer sees what the bleacherite sees; 
sometimes the fan tunes in a second ball 
game and, by concentrating hard, follows 
yvoth at once, even if no one else can. 
With his built-in portable backg 


sic, a lonely boy can entice and entertain 





yund mu- 








ig without need for conversation, and 
when the romance dies. there is still the 
transistor for company. 

Near Milk Street in Boston, a fruit 
peddler keeps his little radio nestled 
| 1 startled 


passers-by always pause to stare at the 








imong the 





rple plu 






singing fruit. Small boys on bicycles churn 


along the roads with radios topped with 
long whip antennas (they used to carry 


fishing rods). On a downtown Dallas street 





recently, pedestrians arched their brows 





it an open manhole from which floated 


teners in 





the ball-game scores. Chinese li 
San Francisco may soon the electronic 


wrinkles are ironed out—watch the video 





version of Gunsmoke while their radios 
blast out a Cantonese translation, cour- 
tesy of a local radio station. “Grab a hunk 
of sky mouths Marshal Matt Dillon 
from the TV screen, “Ghur sao chiu tin, 





rasps radio's Cantonese cowpo 
At the Hollywood Bowl, while 
phony orchestra plays live, a man watches 





the sym- 
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JET TEST BOAT. Boeing jet-powered research hydroplane, suspended between prows from structure which controls action 
capable of speeds up to 100 knots, is newest addition to Boeing — of model being pushed through water. These hydrodynamic design 
equipment devoted to advancing man’s knowledge. Aqua-Jet will — studies are typical of expanding Boeing efforts in marine field, 
be used to test experimental hydrofoil designs. Test model is which include building a hydrofoil patrol craft for U.S. Navy. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





CARGO-JET. Boeing C-135 cargo-jet, first of 
30 ordered by the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice, has already been delivered. These 3 5 
will provide MATS with work capability equiva- 
lent to 100 propeller-driven transports. 





SUPERSONIC transport model being tested 
in Boeing wind tunnel. Boeing is investing sub- 
stantial sums in supersonic transport researc h. 
Future skyliners would be able to fly from New 
York to London in less than three hours. 
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SPACE GLIDER. Drawing of Dyna-Soar, U.S 






Air Force manned spa ider designed to rock- 
et into space, then re-enter earth's atmosphere 
for conventional pilot-controlled landing Dyns 
Soar is being developed by U.S. Air Force in 
cooperation with NASA, with Boeing as prime 
contractor for both the system and the glider. 


SEIDEN I 











Cycitst COLIN 
Friendships may last for 20 blocks. 


transfixed as he listens to the fights over 
his earpieces. In drive-in movies, canny 
audiences follow the picture and their 
favorite disk jockey simultaneously, pre- 
sumably liking neither well enough to 
concentrate on it. 

Station Identification. When Nikita 
Khrushchev attended a Hollywood lunch- 
eon last year, some bored stars tuned him 
out and their transistors in, In Miami, the 
owner of a Jaguar sports car has a tran- 
sistor radio with two earplugs. Driving 
fast, the traffic, the wind and the engine 
block out his car radio, but he and his 
girl friend can make music together on 
the portable earphones. Small children 
have been known to sneak their little 
radios into bed with them (after stuffing 
them into their Teddy bears), plug in 
their earphones and listen away, with 
mommy and daddy none the wiser; at 
breakfast time, the red-eyed little tykes 
come to the table snapping their fingers 
and lisping Tossin’ and Turnin’, 

What bugs these battery-driven hop- 
heads? A plague of monophobia? A des- 
perate search for (station) identification? 
In keeping with the professional tradition 
that no analysis is worth anything unless 
it overanalyzes, one authority suggests 
that bleatnikism goes much deeper than 
the inner ear canal. Says University of 
Illinois Sociology Professor Peter Klas- 
sen: the transistor radio offers an “appeal 
to bodily comfort which is related to the 
desire to go back to the womb, the mother 
and the breast. It would be interesting to 
study the idea that these transistor bearers 
might have been bottle-fed babies rather 
than breast-fed babies. and that the physi- 
cal link of the earplug might be reminis- 
cent to them of a maternal form of com- 
fort, a search for a mother image.” 

All this might surprise the busy busi- 
nessman in Dallas who is hard of hearing. 
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His associates who get no response from 
him think that his hearing aid is turned 
off. Not so. He has his transistor radio 
on, and he is tuned in on his mother image 

-or else the Dallas News stock-market 
reports. 


THE CITY 
The Escape Machine 


No form of frustration, no kind of 
rage, can compare to the feelings of a 
Manhattanite stuck in traffic. He taps his 
feet, pounds his fist against the window- 
pane. vows to move to Colorado, and 
wishes he could jump out of his convey- 
ance with a ray gun, cutting a deadly 
path through the surrounding metal wil- 
derness of trucks. buses and cars. Ray 
guns, so far, are out; but there is an 
escape machine that a small, hardy band 
of New Yorkers are using to beat the 
traffic nightmare: the bicycle. 

Manhattan bike riders find that they 
can snake easily through the traffic snarls, 
making their way through narrow open- 
ings where not even a Volkswagen could 
pass. Some cyclists are frightened by their 
first experience of heavy traffic, but 
Allen Bragdon, a publishing executive who 
pedals to work with an attaché 
strapped to his bike. “it’s really quite 
safe. Everyone thinks. ‘Look at that fool 
on the bike. Let's stay away from him.’ ” 
Bicycling gives the riders a strong sense 
of independence. “You're a free agent,” 
Bragdon. “It’s a gesture of 
determination. I meet lots of people and 
our friendship lasts for about 20 blocks. 
It’s a microcosm of the city.” 

Phyllis Shaw, a writer for an IBM 
house organ, Business Machine, tinds city 
cycling enough of an oddity to provoke 
curiosity and generate sympathy. Once 
she dashed into a department store shortly 
before closing time without locking her 
bike properly, came out to find a strange 
man standing guard over it. “All he said 
was ‘I’m glad you came back. I have to 
catch a train, but I was afraid that some- 
one would steal your bike.’”’ At the 
movies, she adds, “I usually put it where 
the person in the box office can see it. 
She's delighted to keep an eye on it.” 
A motorcycle cop once gave Sweater De- 
signer Pamela Colin a personal escort 
as she wove through dense traffic with 
boxes of sweaters strapped to her baggage 
rack. George Franklin Jr.. executive di- 
rector of the nonpartisan Council on For- 
eign Relations. even pedals in dinner 
clothes. And Textile Designer George 
Roper takes his bike up in the elevator 
of his office building. 

Doormen, however, look on the riders 
with disdain; and sometimes, owning a 
bicycle in Manhattan is as frustrating as 
owning a car. A short time ago, Theater 
Owner Daniel Talbot came downtown 
from his apartment for lunch at the Al- 
gonquin Hotel. The hotel refused to let 
him park his bike in the lobby, a police- 
man told him to get it off the sidewalk, a 
garage attendant would not let him park 
in his lot even if he paid regular prices. 
He moved on, 
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Youngest Rookie 

To the big-league baseball scout, the 
ideal pitching prospect is a sturdy six- 
footer who can fire fastballs all through 
the long, hot afternoon. Such a pitcher 
was Iowa Farm Boy Bob Feller, who came 
off a sand lot at 17 and struck out 348 
batters for the Cleveland Indians in 1946. 
Such a pitcher also is moonfaced Michael 
Jones, a $3,000-bonus rookie who plays 
for Johnson City, Tenn., a St. Louis Car- 
dinals class D farm club. A rangy (6 ft., 
174 Ibs.) right-hander with a smoky fast- 
ball, shy Mike Jones has yet another dis- 
tinction: at 16, he is the youngest player 
in organized baseball. 

Jones is drawing $4,000 a year (v. the 
major-league minimum of $7,000), and is 
already a growing legend in St. Louis, 
where he began his baseball career as a 
grammar-school nine-year-old, One day in 
1958, while he was playing third base for 
the Brentwood Cardinals, a suburban St. 
Louis amateur team, the starting pitcher 
broke his leg. and the manager sent 
twelve-year-old Mike to the mound. Jones 
walked the first batter, struck out the 
next 18, won the game—and became the 
team’s No. 1 pitcher. Over the next three 
seasons, he ran up such an impressive 
record that he attracted major-league 
scouts, among them a scout from the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 

Before he could sign up with St. Louis, 
Jones had to get special permission from 
Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick, be- 
cause he had not completed—or even 
started—high school. Classified as a 
“hardship case’ (he was helping to sup- 
port his parents and eight brothers and 
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PITCHER Jon 
All he needs is time. 
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sisters}, Jones gave his bonus to his fami- 
ly and headed for the Cardinals’ spring 
training camp at Homestead, Fla.. where 
he worked out under the watchful eve of 
a farm system manager, Al Unser. “He 
would run until he got tired.” says Unser, 
“and then he'd quit. We finally talked him 
into the idea that it was necessary for him 
to run a little harder. 

In Johnson City, Coach Joe Lucco has 
put Jones to work in relief assignments. 
“Mike has a strong arm,” he explains, 
“but we're just nursing him along. We 
don’t let him pitch more than 7o balls at 
a time, Then he gets four days of rest.” 
Object: to have Jones ready for the big 
league after several more seasons of sea- 
soning. His coaches think that shy Mike 
Jones will make it. 


Putting to Win 


On the 18th green at Chicago’s Olympia 
Fields Country Club, in the uncertain 
twilight. Carl Jerome Barber squinted 
cautiously down the shaft of his putter 
at the ball. A long 60 ft. stretched be- 
tween him and the cup, and Dallas Pro 
Don January. 31, would take the P.G.A. 
first money if Barber missed. Barber 
didn’t miss. He sank his putt and a tie 
was his. In the play-off next day. holing 
long putts with fresh assurance, Jerry 
Barber finished one stroke ahead of Jan- 
uary to become, at 45. the oldest and 
smallest golfer ever to win the P.G.A. 
tournament. 

It was his hot putter that did it. In 
go holes at Olympia Fields, he three- 
putted not a single green. Barber, a 
scrawny little fellow—s ft. 5 in., 137 Ibs. 
—turned pro at 24 after licking every am- 
ateur around the Jacksonville, Ill. farm 
where he was raised. Recognizing his 
physical disadvantages. Jerry Barber pa- 
tiently fitted himself for the game. He 
built up his wrists and shoulders with a 
daily regimen of weight lifting and calis- 
thenics, spent hours exercising with a 
homemade contraption—a to-lb. weight 
tied to a broom handle. Wherever he 
played for the money. he painstakingly 
stalked the course first, making observa- 
tions and carefully noting down the pitch 
of every green. 

He did passably well as a money player 

$18,865 in 1955, $21.909 last year— 
but never quite made it to the top. In 
the 1959 P.G.A. at Minneapolis, he fal- 
tered and bogied the last two holes, 
dropped into a tie for second behind 
San Francisco's Bob Rosburg. Last year 
Barber's putter carried him to victory in 
the Las Vegas Tournament of Cham- 
pions. But he wanted the P.G.A. and last 
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GERMAN GyMNAsTIC CLUB 





FINNISH PERFORMERS IN STUTTGART 
With hearts uncompetitive and pure. 


week got it, along with the $r1.000 first 
money. All the hard years now seem 
worthwhile. “I’m still enthusiastic about 
golf.’ says Barber, “but I'm just begin- 
ning to learn what it’s all about.” 





The Gymnaestrada 

From 24 nations, a muscular army of 
10,000 descended on Stuttgart. pitched 
their tents in public parks, and ate the 
city out of fresh fruit. Their weapons 
were the Indian club. the skipping rope 
and the trampoline; their uniforms were 
the leotard. the sweatshirt. and the bloom- 
er; their hearts were uncompetitive and 
simon-pure. It was amateur night all 
week. In Stuttgart’s commodious Nechar 
Stadium (capacity go,ooo) and in 15 
overflow halls around town, the third 
world festival of amateur gymnasts. the 
Gymnaestrada (the “way to  gymnas- 
tics}, was under way. 

For five days and nights, the jump- 
ing, grunting, lifting, leaping and writhing 
went on. An So-woman corps from Nor- 
way, the youngest among them 50 years 
old, performed precision calisthenics to 
the strains of Now /s the Hour. A shorts- 
clad German woman contingent got a big 





hand for an exhibition of ball throwing, 
even though they several times knocked 
the medicine ball into the orchestra seats. 
Young Englishmen flew nimbly on and 
off the gymnastic horses; 17 lovely young 
women from the United Arab Republic 
banged sticks in unison; a troupe of mus- 
cle-flexing Danish maids rolled about the 
stage so sensuously that some of the 
crowd, reminded of other occasions, were 
moved to encouraging shouts of “Take it 
off.” If not everyone was professionally 
proficient. they all were amateurishly en- 
joving themselves. And the best were 
good (see cuts 

Predominantly a European phenome- 
non, the Gymnaestrada is amateur ath- 
letics at its purest. All 10.000 participants 
paid their own way to Stuttgart, and their 
own expenses while there. No one was 
judged, and everyone was eligible: the 
age of the participants ranged from 7 to 
74. “It's the cheapest form of exercise 
I can get,” explained a German housewife 
of 38. “I need only a pair of gym shoes 
and shorts to work out. It’s a family sport. 
My husband and children and I all enjoy 
it together. Now we like it so much we 
follow gymnastic events all over Europe.” 
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Cliburn & The Crowds 


The melee at the gate to New York's 
Lewisohn Stadium looked like the running 
of the bulls at Pamplona. With elbow 
knee and hip, the lovers of the arts and 
the avid curious jostled and shoved in a 
wild struggle to get inside. Those who 
failed craned their necks over the fences 
or peered from apartment house windows 
more than a block away. Inside, early ar- 
rivals snatched all available folding chairs 
forcing many a reserved-seat ticket holder 
to hunker on the ground. The scene was an 
impressive if chaotic tribute to the con 
tinuing musical phenomenon known as 
Van Cliburn, 

The Lewisohn concerts have had a bad 
summer at the box office. only once filling 
better than half the seats. But Pianist 
Cliburn’s appearance there last week— 
his first in New York at popular prices in 
more than a year—drew a capacity 20,000, 
proving that three years after his Moscow 
triumph he still commands a movie-fan 
idolatry rare among longhairs. His ardent- 
ly romantic manner of playing the piano 
is only part of the appeal; Cliburn also 
obviously enjoys crowds and loves ap- 
plause and has a showman’s sure instinct 
for using his gifts. At Lewisohn, Showman 
Cliburn was in peak form. 

Scheduled to come on during the second 
half of the program to play the Rachman- 
inoft Concerto No. 3 (which, along with 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto No. 1, is still 
his big showpiece), Cliburn artfully de- 
layed his appearance for several suspense- 
ful minutes after the lights went down. 
Finally he strode boyishly out, all arms, to 
thunderous applause. 

Expertly supported by Conductor Vlad- 
imir Golschmann, Cliburn shaped a char- 
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VAN CLIBURN 
Stampeding the bulls. 
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acteristic 
clear, eloquent in 
brought an ovation. 
Instruments 


performance—simple,  water- 
every detail. And it 
As the orchestra was 
Cliburn reap- 
peared to play an encore—Chopin’s A-flat 
Polonaise. Then another, Rachmaninoff's 
Etude Tableau. The orchestra left for the 
night, but the audience stayed on. Cliburn 
played Albéniz’ Eritata. He walked off- 
stage and came back again. smiling and 
bowing. At last he look at the 
piano, walked over to it. put a hand on it 
and—to another burst of gratified cheers 
rippled into Chopin's Etude No. 3. 
In the past year. Cliburn has 
crossed the U.S.. visited Mexico and made 
his second triumphant Russia, 
rarely playing to anything but sellouts. 
Cliburn is something of a prisoner of his 
success; a man whose temperament and 
talent favors the romantic, he has re- 
corded Schumann. MacDowell, Prokofiev 
and Beethoven. But his audiences often 
demand Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff. 
What he clearly needs to do now is learn 
the trick—invaluable to any artist—of 
occasionally saying no to the fans. 


Musical Chairs 


People who listen to contemporary 
classical music don’t expect to like every- 
thing, or even to understand it. They 
often merely endure it, and remind them- 
selves that Wagner and Beethoven were 
considered far out in their day too, Just 
how much a listener will unquestioningly 
endure week by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, On 
its highbrow Third Program, it recently 
broadcast a musical ‘composition 
sisting of twelve minutes of random noise 

and received no complaints. 

Called Mobile for Tape and Percussion, 
the thing was identified to the audience 
as the work of one Piotr Zak, a young 
avant-garde Pole considered “‘one of the 
controversial figures in contempo 
rary music.” Zak's “work” was a dreadful 
cacophony punctuated by rattles. bangs 
and random blows on a xylophone. Next 


packing its 








stole a 








criss- 


tour ol 


was acknowledged last 


con- 


most 


morning the music critics passed learned 
if mystified judgment. Wrote the London 
Times: “It was certainly difficult to gr: 
more than the 
partly because of the high proportion of 
unpitched sounds and partly because of 
their extreme diversity.” Agreed the Duily 
Telegraph: “Wholly unrewarding.’ 
Last week the BBC admitted the 
gram was a deceit. Composer Zak turned 
out to be the head of the BBC's chamber 
music Hans Keller, and ac- 


complice Pianist Susan Bradsh: They 





music’s broad outlines 


pro- 


department 





got the idea, they said, as they lis- 
tening to the faintly melodious sounds 
produced by the moving of chairs.” Said 


Miss Bradshaw: “We dragged together all 
the instruments we could tind and went 
around the studio banging them.” She 
was pleased with the results. “It was a 
serious hoax,”’ she said. “That fake music 
can be indistinguishable from the genuine 
is a reflection on certain trends in present- 


day composition.’ 





Maurice RAVEL 
Yearnin } for p orad 2. 


Classical Records 


A few months after the death of Com- 
poser Maurice Ravel in 1937, his brother 
Edouard saw Disney's feature-length car- 
toon Snow White and decided that “this 
is the way L’Enfant et les Sortiléges 
should be presented. Ravel's second and 
last opera had for its locale the mind of 
a child. In its cast are teapots as big 
as a man, cats who talk of love, squirrels 
who ruminate on redemption. It calls for 
18 principals and a chorus of tree frogs, 
and one of its climactic 
by a Chinese cup (mezzo-soprano) con- 
sists of this mad litany, set to a foxtrot 
tempo 

Ping, pong, ping, pong 

Ken 1 fou, Mah-jong 

Cas-ka-ra, Hayakawa 

Kek-ta fouhtuh Kaoua? 

Ravel's opera was a critical success but 
a popular failure at the Opéra-Comique 
in Paris in 1926 (the love duet of the cats 
with its mewing violins, enraged the audi- 
ence). Nevertheless, L’Enfant contains 
some of Ravel's most appealing music, as 
a fine new Deutsche Gramophon recording 
conducted by Lorin Maazel—the first of 
the opera in stereo—again demonstrates. 

The story, by Colette, has a Hans Chris- 
licity: a naughty child, 
rips up the furniture 
twists the yanks the clock’s 
pendulum and exults: “I'm free—naughty 
In the second scene, the animals 
forgive him 


solo passages 





harakiri, Sessue 


d’mon 






tian Andersen sin 
in a harlequin rr 
cat's tall 


and free. 
gather to threaten the child 
only after he has come to the aid of an 
injured squirrel. 

rhe libretto was ideal for a composer 
lifelong longing for the 
Ravel was 


should 


retained a 
“green paradise of childhood. 
determined that “the vocal line 
ind it does, against an orches- 


who 


dominate 
tra as luminous as any Ravel ever created. 
Among the opera 5 more ettective tout hes 
a procession of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses to a sinuous dance theme played by 
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Remember, Dad? When landing a “‘six- 
incher” was a major sports achievement? 
When a worm down another kid’s neck 
was side-splitting comedy? Sure—your 
own kids are a constant reminder. 


And do you remember how you looked 
up to your Dad as a pillar of strength— 
who would always be there to keep the 
family comfortable and secure? 

Today, of course, you know better, and 
that is why vou own life insurance. Ques- 
tion is—have you enough to maintain 





your family’s standard of living in the 
light of today’s prices? Enough to pay off 
the mortgage? To meet soaring college 
costs? Enough to let you retire some day? 

The Massachusetts Mutual’s Planned 
Dollars Service will help you coordinate all 
your present assets and reveal exactly 
how much life insurance you should own. 
Ask your Massachusetts Mutual man for 
this Planned Dollars Service. Or call our 
General Agent listed under Massachusetts 
Mutual in your phone book. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS +- ORGANIZED 1851 


eR. TIMKEN 





} ‘resident, The Timken Koller Bearing Co., makers of tapered roller bearings for many industries; specialty steels; bits for rock drilling. 


“Through 16 years, we've had proof that 
Llue Cross cost-benefit ratios make sense!” 


“Pertodic reviews show that for our 13,000 employees Blue 
Cross offers by Jar the best value in hospital expense pro- 
tection. The cost ts realistic. And benefits in terms of ac- 
tual hospital care assure maximum coverage.” 


ome 300,000 companies have Blue Cross. toward benefits. And to give you another sav- 

The big reason is that Blue Cross gives ing, Plans handle case details directly with hos- 
value. This is assured by the basic Blue Cross pitals. Blue Cross offers local and national 
aim: benefits based on actual care received in firms unequaled experience in designing hos- 
the hospital, rather than payment of a per-day pitalization programs. For the complete facts, 
allowance. Thus, the help fits the need! consult your local Blue Cross Plan. 


Costs are held low because all income, ex- _fplur Cross Association, Inc., #40 North 


cept for essential administrative expense, goes Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Mlinois 


Lilue Cross 









® Blue Crom and symbol reg. by American Ho«pital Amociation 
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reed pipes and tambourines; 
dance of the digits (Mon 
Parithmétique!) to raucous 
brasses, 

Other new records: 

Janequin: Choral Works (the Bach 
Choral Society of Montreal, conducted by 
George Little; Vox}, The strange, poly- 
phonic songs of the 16th century French 
composer who pushed musical description 
to a new high—or low. Stereo fans will be 
fascinated by two pieces in particular: Lé 
Chant des Oiseaux, in which the chorus 
twitters and coos, and La Guerre, in which 
the chorus, without lifting its collective 
voice beyond a murmur, suggests the con- 
fused clamor of the battlefield. 

Mozart: Concertos for Horn and Or- 
chestra (Albert Linder, horn; Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Hans 
Swarowsky; Vanguard), The four concer- 
tos Mozart wrote for horn are all beauties 

full of pert. charming and sometimes 
humorous ideas put together with faultless 
style and taste. Danish Hornist Linder 
does them justice. 

Mauricio Kagel: Transicién Il ( Time). 
With its suddenly splatted chords, its 
plocks and thunks and harplike glissandos 
Argentine-born Kagel’s piece 
for piano, percussion and magnetic 
suggests a very drunk fraternity pianist 
trying to play Stardust in pitch darkness 
occasionally mashing his fingers with the 
piano lid. Weirdly compelling, but likely 
to make converts to the electronic 
school. 

Beethoven: Symphonies Nos. | & 8 
(the Vienna Philharmonic. conducted by 
Pierre Monteux; RCA Victor). The Pierre 
Monteux of affinity for 
the Beethoven of 30 and of 42. 

Poulenc: Sextet for Piano & Wood- 
wind Quintet (Frank Glazer. piano; the 
New York Woodwind Quintet; Concert 
Disc). After Poulenc’s tart and 
witty notes still work surprisingly well. 
Many a composer might envy the piece’s 
weakness: a manner 
and an oversupp!y of ideas. 

Fauré: La Bonne Chanson ( Martial 
Singher, baritone, and instrumentalists 
from the Marlboro Music Festival; Co- 
lumbia; and Gerard Souzay, baritone, ac- 
companied by Dalton 
Epic). Two new recordings of the 


Dieu! c'est 
and leering 


Composer 





tapes 


few 


86 has a natura 





30 years 


sometimes too glib 


Baldwin, piano; 
nine 
songs Fauré composed to the cycle ot 


poems addressed by Verlaine to his fiancée 


(“One bright summer day the sun will 
second my joy The sky like a tall tent 
will wave around us As might be ex- 


pected of the two leading interpreters of 
French art songs. both readings are of first 
quality. Singher, at his peak, is marred 
only overexpressive 
wobble. Souzay’s touch is lighter, his pace 
brisker, his 
But he somehow seems closer to the text's 
vernal moods, 

Hindemith: String Quartet No. 3( The 
Kroll Quartet; Epic). A fine recording of 
a 1922 work that is admirably forthright 
in feeling, rhythmically sophisticated 
studded with complexities and equipped 
with an impressively melancholy slow 
movement. 


occasionally by an 


tonal coloration less varied. 
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H.R. TIMAEN, President, The Timken Roller Searing Co. 
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“Because Blue Shield m 


eets the doctors’ high 


standards, we feel it is uniquely appreciative of 
what people need. The sound basic help we get 
utth surgical-medical expenses bears this out.” 


very Blue Shield Plan is ap- 
E proved by doctors. That's 
why Blue Shield provides realistic 
protection and broad benefits. Em- 
ployees ean count on real help 
with hundreds of types of surgery, 
many medical services. Yet Blue 
Shield’s cost is within reason. For 


Llue Sh 


all money received, except for nec- 
and 
goes to help pay people's doctor 
$730.000,000 last 
year alone. For full facts, call your 
local Blue Shield Plan. 
National Association of Blue Shield Plans, 
425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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SWE FILL 


.--Says D 


MOORE 
BUSINESS 
FORMS” 


General Mills now fills orders faster. thanks to its automated 
order-filling system. Efficiency. accuracy and control are other 
benefits. Customers like having their orders speeded and their 
deliveries sooner—they can operate with less inventory and 
release frozen funds. 


Here’s the system in a nutshell. District offices send sales- 
men’s orders by Teletype to the Buffalo Distribution Center 
for action the same day. Information is printed by two re- 
ceivers, creating two sets of documents — one for order-han- 
dling. the other for shipping. A punched tape. the by-product 
of this operation, is used by General Mills’ Data Processing 
Center in Park Ridge. IL, to set into motion the machinery 





Wright, Vice President and Controller for General Mills, Inc., 


one of the many large companies that build contro! with Moore Business Forms. 


that prints invoices and statistical reports. The Moore form 
used shows final results and is the ( ompany’s control in print. 


“We found valuable the advice and help of someone familiar 
with data processing and business forms—the Moore man 
gave us both,” Vice President Wright said. 


If vou would like help in building effic iency and control 
through your organization. look up the Moore man in the 
telephone directory or write the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc. * Niagara Falls, N.Y. * Park 
Ridge, Ill. + Denton, Texas * Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 
offices and factories in North America 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Beating the Cost Bulge 


On Wall Street. the Berlin boom was 
on. Rushing to buy common stocks, partly 
as a hedge against inflation, investors 
early in the week drove the Dow-Jones 
industrial average to a record 713.94 (pre- 
vious record: 705.96 in May). The aver- 
ages were jolted back next day by an 
inadvertent Antitrust Division haymaker 
at giant American Telephone & Telegraph 
Personal File), but the momen- 
tum was too great: by week's end the 
market had moved on to still another new 
high of 720.69. 

Not all the market's new ebullience was 
crisis-inspired. As encouraging to investors 
as the impact of increased defense spend- 
ing were second-quarter earnings reports 
that erased all doubts about the progress 
of the recovery. A study of 692 firms by 
New York's First National City Bank 
showed that their average second-quarter 


Co. (see 





earnings. though off 2 from a year ago 
were up 19° from 1961's first quarter. 
What brought on the increased earn- 


ings? The First National City Bank con- 
cluded that most of the improvement 
came from increased sales rather than any 
victory over rising costs 
that convinces some businessmen that the 
‘soaring 6os"’ will be an era of “profitless 
prosperity.” But in last week's reports, a 
number of companies that had improved 
their earnings even over the second quar- 
ter of 1960, showed that this need not be 
the case. Among the pace setters 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.'s sec- 
ond-quarter net jumped to $1.13 per 
share. v. $1.02 last vear. despite a 9% 
drop in sales and operating revenues. The 
secret: cost-reducing new production 
methods. 

Ford Motor Co.'s vigorous develop- 
ment of burgeoning auto markets in Eu- 
rope and Australia helped boost its sec- 
ond-quarter earnings to $2.42 per share, 
v. $2.22 last year. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., aiter 
reorganizing to eliminate duplication of 
facilities. was able to increase profits to 
72¢ per share from 64¢ last year. 
Socony Mobil Oil Co.'s earnings rose 
35° to $1.01 per share because of in- 
creased operating efficiencies and larger 


a state of altairs 


sales overseas. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s mod- 
ernization program lifted its earnings 
from 61¢ to 68¢ per share, despite an 8% 
sales drop. Goodyear has o developed 
a new process for making “natural” syn- 
thetic rubber that should soon free the 
company from the fluctuating 
natural rubber. 

Such performances were still the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. But they suggest 
that for astute managements that ride 
expenses hard, modernize in the right 
places. and move quickly into new mar- 
kets, prosperity can be profitable even in 
the cost-ridden ‘6os. 
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RAILROADS 


Healthy Among the Sick 
(See Cover) 

At 7:51 one morning last week. a big 
man in a wide-brimmed Panama hat got 
out of a chauffeur-driven Cadillac and 
pushed his way through the swinging back 
door of the eleven-story San Francisco 
office building that Westerners, half in 
awe and half in bitterness, used to call 
“The Capitol of California.” As usual 
Donald Joseph McKay Russell, 61 
dent of the Southern Pacific Co.. was 
hustling to get to work before S$ o'clock. 
Explained the top man on the world’s 
most flourishing railroad: “It’s an old 
railroad operating man’s habit. If you 


presi- 


across the nation—without running so 
much as five minutes behind schedule. 
Contented as an engineer barreling 
down a table-flat track, Russell gave one 
final glance at the latest barometer read- 
ings in the mountain passes, then climbed 
two stories to his own eighth-floor throne 
room, There, folding his 6-ft. 1-in., 207- 
Ib. frame behind a golden-oak desk. he 
sat down to ponder his constant problem 
how to keep profits healthy while engaged 
in the nation’s sickest major industry. 
Says one S.P. director: “Don spends 25° 
of his time thinking down the road.’ 
Rolling in the Red. These are times 
that have all railroaders trying to peer 
down the road ahead—and recoiling from 
what they see, In the roth century, when 
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wait until the night-shift man has gone 
it takes all morning to catch up on what 
went on during the night.” 

It was still not yet 8 when Old Rail- 
roader Russell stepped into the sixth-floor 
office of S.P. General Manager William 
Jaekle. Picking up a two-inch sheaf of 
papers that summarized the performance 
of his 22.394-mile line during the pre- 
vious 24 hours. Russell skimmed rapidly 
through the data on passenger trains. 
(Russell's undisguised opinion of passen- 
ger trains is that of 19th century Rail 
King James J. Hill: “A passenger train 
sir, is like the male teat: neither useful 
nor ornamental.) But his bright- 
ened when he came to the figures on 
freight. Inked across one page in bold, red 
numerals was the figure 444. It meant 
that Russell's railroad had delivered 444 
consecutive trainloads of perishable prod- 
uce from California’s Central Valley to 
the S.P. terminal at Ogden, Utah—irom 
where the cars move north, south and east 


eyes 


queeze the lemon—and take no 
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they were the only practical means of 
mass transportation by land, the railroads 
thrust their iron tentacles into virtually 
every U.S. town, developed such vast ca- 
pacity that today they could still carry 
all the nation’s freight—and then some. 
But for more than a generation, trucks 
and buses, barges and planes have 
biting into the business of moving goods 
and people, until now the railroads’ share 
of total freight traffic is down to 44°. 
Despite this. the Federal Government 
with enthusiastic assistance from state 
and local governments, continues to ride 
the railroads as though they still possessed 
their 19th century monopoly. In the ur- 
ban East, where Government insistence on 
the continuance of monev-losing passen- 
ger and commuter runs hurts the most 
the 4o major roads actually rolled Sito 
million in the red in the first half of 1961. 
Overall, the 107 Class One U.S. railroads 
last year earned barely 2° on invest- 
ed capital—less than during Depression 
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years. The hapless New York, New Haven 
& Hartford is already in bankruptcy. And 
President Alfred Perlman of the giant 
New York Central predicts a similar fate 
for his line unless it is permitted to merge 
into an even larger Eastern system. 

Heavy Feathers. While most railroaders 
blame the Government for their plight. 
many outsiders charge that the railroad 
men were too blinded by pride and tradi- 
tion to see the crisis coming. Says the top 
transportation student on Capitol Hill. 
Florida Senator George Smathers: ‘The 
railroads were top dog for so long that 
they were disdainful of the competition 
as it appeared.” 

A U.S. Senate committee, reporting last 
January on the industry's woes, coldly 
concluded that for years railroad men had 
1) slighted basic economic and market 
research; 2) rarely bothered to recruit 
bright youngsters on the campuses; 3) 
failed to develop adequate systems for 
determining the costs of their services. 
Added the report: “In most American 
businesses, any procedure which is 10 to 
25 years old is automatically regarded 
with suspicion by management. In the 
railroad industry, if a practice is 50 to 
75 years old it is ‘proved by time.’ ’ 

But if many railroaders have failed to 
move with the times. so have public at- 
titudes toward the railroads. Despite 
dwindling railroad profits, the powerful 
rail unions insist on preserving many 
work rules that date back to rg1g, still 
keep some 35,000 useless firemen riding 
modern diesels. All told, the railroads 
estimate, union featherbedding costs them 
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$500 million a year. Similarly, state and 
local governments continue to tax rail- 
road property an average 9% of assessed 
valuation v. 3% to 4% for other proper- 
ty. Compared with competing means of 
transportation, the railroads claim to be 
overtaxed by $1go million a year. 

The railroads suffer, too, from memories 
of the bad and fat old days when many of 
them arrogantly set their rates according 
to “what the traffic would bear’’—a prac- 
tice that not only opened the way for 
trucks to slip in and skim off the cream 
of the freight. but that also inspired the 
steady expansion of federal regulation of 
railroads. Nowadays. a railroad cannot 
raise or lower its fares. expand or contract 
its lines, merge or diversify its business 
without express approval of the slow- 
rolling Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Overworked and understatfed, the ICC 
itself harbors no illusions about its in- 
adequacy to run the railroads. Complains 
one ICC commissioner; “When we get 
exhibits as big as a telephone directory 
and hear all sides tell their stories for 
weeks on end—I tell you. rate deciding 
gets to be as uncertain as psychiatry.” 

Unequal Rules. With considerable jus- 
tice, the railroads complain that the rules 
of the regulation game are rigged to favor 
their competitors. Of all the freight mov- 
ing over U.S. highways, only one-third 
(transported by “common carrier” trucks ) 
is subject to regulation similar to that 
imposed on the railroads. Helping out the 
politically potent farmer. Congress has 
provided that any truck carrying farm 
goods can travel anywhere and charge any 
price, even below cost, without fear of 
federal interference. The same applies to 
barges carrying any of a long list of bulk 
commodities. which means nine-tenths of 
all barge traffic. Over tax-built highways 
and tax-maintained waterways. the ex- 
empt carriers—including the growing fleets 
of private trucks used by merchants and 
manufacturers—now haul some 300 billion 
ton-miles per year, an increase of well 
over 300° since 1945. The railroads’ 
freight, meanwhile, has declined 16°%—all 
of it moving over roadbeds that the lines 
must build, maintain and pay taxes on. 

Adding to the railroaders’ outrage is the 
fact that the railroads. as Don Russell 
bitterly puts it. “must perform public 
services regardless of profit.” With their 
losses on passenger operations up to $313 
million last year, the railroads have been 
steadily dropping passenger runs but can- 
not wangle ICC permission to shuck off 
nearly as many as they should from a 
purely economic viewpoint. Few railroad 
men deny that some passenger services. 
notably the commuter lines, are vitally 
necessary. But they do not see why they, 
rather than their passengers or the com- 
munities involved, should foot the bill. 

The Man Called 'Mister."' In the West, 
railroad horizons are a shade brighter than 
in the East. Blessed with longer hauls. 
fewer highways and waterways—and rela- 
tively few commuters—the 4o largest 
Western railroads usually make money. 
Most successful of all is Don Russell's 








aggressively modern Southern Pacific. By 
pressing his men and machines to the limit 
and diversifying into other forms of trans- 
portation whenever the Government will 
let him, Russell last year managed to give 
the S.P. the biggest net income of any 
U.S. railroad: $65.4 million. 

Part of this success story, as Russell 
freely admits, simply reflects the fact that, 
by railroad standards. the Southern Pa- 
cific is “a good property.” But to an even 
greater extent, the S.P.’s present strength 
reflects the talents and character of big, 
bluff Donald Russell. A deeply religious 
Roman Catholic who begins and ends each 
day on his knees in prayer. Russell is 
fundamentally an austere, self-disciplined 
man with a presence so commanding that 
not even his most senior executives would 
ever think of calling him anything but 





“Mr. Russell.” Loving his industry and 
his company as only a railroader can, he 
disdains such conventional management 


stock options (“When you 
have options. management spends more 
time running up the price of the stock 
than running the railroad” ). 

But along with Russell's austerity go a 
sardonic, deadpan humor and—invaluable 
in an industry encrusted with 130 years of 
tradition—a relentless mental independ- 
ence that forbids him to take as gospel 
anything he has not thought through for 
himself. Above all, Russell is ruthlessly 
honest—especially with himself. Early in 
his presidency he topped the S.P. building 
with a huge. go-ft. by 74-ft. neon sign 
that proclaims, in flashing red and blue: 
SP—Your Frrenpty Rariroap. There was 
an immediate and unfriendly public out- 
cry, with editorialists and artists damning 
the sign as the vulgar ruination of the San 
Francisco skyline. In public, Russell never 
acknowledged the criticisms. but last week, 
in a private conversation, he ruefully ad- 
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mitted: “The sign was a mistake. It will 
come down some day before long. 


Smashup with Jenny. Born the third 
day after the turn of the century, Don 
Russell is the son of an immigrant Scots 
furniture salesman who died soon after 


the boy's birth. Raised by his indulgent 
mother and maiden aunt in Oakland, Rus- 
sell eased his way through a small Roman 
Catholic high school, was halfway into his 
freshman year at Stanford when he ran 
off to Canada to join the R.A.F. in ro18. 
Six months later, while testing a recently 
Pilot Russell put the ship 
> ft.—and spun right 
a crash that broke 
arms and collarbone and badly 


repaired Jenny 
into a tailspin at 4.0 
on into the ground in 
his 
mangled his features. Several painful oper 
but left him 








ations rebuilt Russell's face 
with a cowcatcher nose as a war souvenir. 

Mustered out, Russell returned to Stan- 
ford but found college life something of 
an anticlimax. After a summer stint with 
the Southern Paciiic timekee 
Mexican labor gang, he dropped his books 
to take a fulltime job in the line's engi- 
neering department. In his determination 





for a 


as 





to get ahead, he gave up smoking as an 
energy waster, forswore hard liquor be- 
cause of the railroad rule against drunk- 


I didn't 
want to discipline men for doing some- 
thing I would do.’ He also made a habit 

which he holds till this day—of bedding 


enness on or off duty. Says he 


down every night at 9:30. 
Just after he went steady with the 
Southern Pacilic, Russell married viva- 


cious Louise Herring, who grew 
San Joaquin Valley ranch. Bz 
honeymoon over when $193-a-month En- 
gineer Russell asked to be switched to a 
student foreman’s job at so‘ pay. 
“I noticed the engineers didr very 
far unless they had track experience.” he 
explains. Following him to the High Si- 
erras. where they lived in a small rented 
railroad car, Louise Russell made no com- 
plaint—even when dutiful Don took a 
railroader’s telephone headset into their 
bed every night and trained himself to 
recognize his emergency call sign even in 
his sleep. But she got even, years later. 
When Russell acquired a railroad presi- 
dent's traditional, Pullman-sized private 


up on a 





was the 





less 
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urning the 





businesslike 
room 


car, Louise demolished its 


atmosphere by appropriating one 
and wallpapering it in shocking pink. 
Loyal Rebel. For most of his first 15 


years with the $.P. Don Russell supervised 





track laying and train routing in the 
mountain passes where the winter snows 
piled to depths of 30 ft. Mingling un 





shakable loyalty to his railroad with hog- 
Russell than 
once made way for moneymaking freight 
by sidetracking other trains in defiance of 
orders from on high. 

Impressed by his aggressiveness— ‘I was 
always reaching out and taking anything 
I could hands the home 
office finally put Russell on the executive 
escalator. Shortly before Pearl Harbor he 


on-ice independence more 


get my on 





Was named assistant to President A, D. 
McDonald, proceeded to ram_ through, 
against the judgment of his superiors 


decisions on equipment allocation that en- 
abled the S.P. to haul more freight for the 
Pacific war than any other railroad. In 


1952, when the S.P. needed a new presi- 
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supermarket. 
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dent, the board inevitably turned to Don 
Russell, who, at 5: the line's 
youngest chief since the days of Founders 
Leland Stanford and Charles Crocker. 
Off-Track Bets. Among S.P. oldtimers 
there is a mystic conviction that “the 
Southern Pacific has always been able to 


became 


find the right chief executive for the 
time.” In a time of diminishing impor- 
tance for railroads, Russell has launched 
the Southern Pacific into as many off- 
track enterprises as the Government 
would allow. “We're in the business of 
supplying transportation to our custom- 
ers,” says he, “and if customers leave us 


we have an obligation to follow them. 
Following the customers onto the high 
ways, the S.P. runs a fleet of trucks that 
rang up pre for the first 
half of 196 the S.P. has 
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also built. for $60 million. more than 
1.500 miles of pipelines that move 26 mil- 
lion bbl. of oil products yearly from Cali- 
fornia to points as far east as El Paso, The 
railroad even sells airline tickets from its 
own far-flung ticket counters. and now 
Don Russel! is petitioning the ICC for 
permission to buy a 50¢ interest in the 
John I. Hay barge lines on the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. His grand plan is to 
form a “supermarket” of transportation. 

More with Less. Russell's greatest here- 
and-now contribution to railroading is his 
ax-swinging intolerance of any custom 
that wastes money. “We don't take any- 
thing for granted.”’ he says. “We have to go 
back over everything and ask why we did 
it in the first place.” 

Thanks to Russell's ceaseless question- 
ing and streamlining—a process known to 
Southern Pacitic hands as “Russellization” 
—his railroad now handles a bigger load 
than it did a decade ago with little more 
than half the work force it then had, Fort- 
night ago, the railroad telegraphers’ union 
indignantly complained to a presidential 
mediation board that Russell had shut 
down 149 stations in the last six years. 
closing and consolidating facilities that 
other U.S. railroads would have kept open 
much longer. 

To an extent probably unmatched by 
any other railroad in the U.S.. Russell's 
Southern Pacitic conscientiously tries to 
determine the actual cost of each of its 
many thousand runs and services. “That's 
the key,” says Russell. "When you can do 
it one way cheaper than another, then you 
should do it the cheaper way. It’s the use 
you put things to that counts.” 


UNION 
MAC IFIC 


Russell saved $1,000,000 a year by plac- 
ing his inventories under the control of an 
electronic brain. a few weeks ago added 
a more capacious IBM 7074 computer 
(“It’s the latest thing”). To speed up 
freight handling at Houston. Russell built 
a $7.000.000 switchyard with a radar- 
electronic control system that shunts a 
car to its proper track. computes weight, 
wind resistance and distance to be trav- 
eled, then brakes the car to a gentle 
coupling. Other “Russellization programs” 
have enabled the S.P. to cut its freight 
schedules between Chicago and the West 
Coast from five days to four. When a 
train pulls into Tucson. the legally re- 
quired brake inspection is performed by 
the drivers of two Jeeps that start from 
either end. meet in the middle. then roll 
back for a double check. (“It’s a lot faster 
than one man walking.” says Russell.) 

Save & Spend. No economy is too 
small to escape Russell's Scottish eye. 
Passing a Southern Pacific station that 
seemed too brightly illuminated. he once 
barked: “Who owns the electric-company 
stock in there?” In wide-open Reno he 
has introduced slot machines in the South- 
ern Pacific station. But he never loses 
sight of the dollars for the pennies. By 
leasing Out 2,400,000 of the S.P.'s 3.800.- 
coo remaining land-grant acres for drill- 
ing, mining, grazing and timber cutting, 
he raised the line’s tg60 income from its 
real estate to more than $6.000.000. 

For all his penuriousness. Russell does 
not hesitate to spend for new plant and 
equipment. For 1961 the S.P. has placed 
$47 million in orders for some 2.200 new 
locomotives and cars. many of them the 
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“niggvback” carriers whose share of total 
freight volume has trebled since 1955, 
largely at the expense of long-haul trucks. 

Russell is also ready to spend heavily 
for research, has turned many line prob- 
lems over to the Stanford Research In- 
stitute. of which he is an active director. 
When the Southern Pacific's auto-hauling 
business was endangered because car win- 
dows were shattering when freight cars 
slammed together. it was Stanford that 
developed a hydraulic coupling gear to 
cushion the shock. Like many another man 
who never finished college. Don Russell 
has deep respect for the utility of higher 
education. Every year he packs 50 or so 
bright young executives off to Harvard, 
M.I.T., Stanford and other universities 
for company-paid studies of from six 
weeks to a vear. Says he: “They can 
study anything they like. Chinese, so far 
as I care. It’s broadening.” 

The Risk of Freedom. Some of his 
admirers contend that Don Russell's self- 
help shock treatment could work wonders 
with any U.S. railroad—even the mori- 
bund New Haven, But when it comes to 
how to get the railroad industry as a whole 
back on the economic track again, there 
are almost as many theories as there 
are railroads 

Two of U.S. railroading’s top figures— 
Northern Pacific President Robert Mac- 
Farlane, 62, and President Harry Murphy, 
68. of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
—call for judiciously increased freedom 
to cut rates. Snorts Murphy: “I don’t 
think the ICC should consider whether a 
rate will take business away from truckers 
or barge lines. It didn’t when they took 
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husinéss away trom us.” Aggressive Ben 
Heineman. 47. chairman of the Chicago 
& North Western, calls for an even more 


complete return to free enterprise. Says 


he The Heineman solution is to elim- 
inate all minimum-rate regulations on all 


forms of for-hire transportation, That 
would enable each form of transportation 
to find its proper place in the economy 
ind within a few years. the railroads would 
no longer be a problem.” 

Less venturesome is the 
ems John Budd 53 
certainly in vain—of persuading the Gov- 


ernment to slash radically its subsidies to 


North- 


ilmost 


Great 
who dreams 


competing modes of transportation in the 
form of publicly financed airports, wa 
ways and highways. Freedom 
fares, fears Budd. might price 
fights among the railroads themselves. The 
Great Northern, says he, would not want 
to cut its own rates without first talking 
things over with the parallel Milwaukee 
Road. 

The 


James 





er- 
to trim rail 


lead to 


Mating Game. From President 
M. Symes (rhymes with hymns 
of the mighty Pennsylvania 
most popular, one-word answer to the 
railroads’ problems: “Merger.” Working 
on the presumption that two can 
cheaper than virtually 
U.S. railroad is 
mate. Tough opposition comes from towns 
that might lose services 


comes the 


live 


one every major 


today shopping for a 


unions that would 





certainly lose jobs, competing railroads 
that would be frozen out of the deals. 
The Government's trustbusters are also 
wary, but the railroads argue that mergers 


would not make for monopoly because 


there is plenty of competition from wings 


wheels and water. 
Half a dozen major mergers are now 
under active discussion before the ICC. 


Eaton's lucrative Chesapeake & 
Ohio has designs on the struggling Balti- 
more & Ohio—and the New York Central 
to the dismay of the B. & O. and C. & O. 
would like to make it a Still 
another proposed merger would link the 
Great Northern. the Northern Pacific. the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Spokane. Portland & Seattle in a single, 
24.728-mile the nation’s 
main line. 

How to Win. Having made most of the 
major internal economies possible for the 
Southern Pacific, Don Russell, too, is 


Cyrus 





threesome. 


system, longest 
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1961 t ess under 1920 rule 
looking outward for another means of re- 
ducing overhead. More than a year ago 
he quietly began buying up stock in the 
prosperous little Western Pacific 
lines virtually parallel the Southern Pa- 
cife’s eastward out of Sacramento. When 
Russell finally announced last October 
that he owned 10° of the Western Pa- 
cific’s shares and was aiming for control 
he kicked off the biggest brouhaha west- 
ern business has known since before World 
War II, The loudest protest came 
the S.P.’s_ historic rival, the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Reason: the Western 
Pacific is the Santa Fe’s key link to mar- 
kets on the Pacific Coast. 

Fighting back. Santa Fe President Er 
nest Marsh quickly bought 20°; of the 
Western Pacific’s stock. won the support 
of the Western Pacific’s able president 
Frederic Whitman. by 


whose 


Irom 





oltlering to swap 


1} shares of Santa Fe for every share of 
Western, As the battle lines formed, the 
Great Northern backed the Santa Fe 
(and bought 9 of Western's stock on 


Southern 
Union 


month the ICC opened hear- 


while the 
support ot the 


its own account 
Pacific won the 


Pacific. Last 
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Discipline under fire. 


Marsu Murpuy 
ings in San Francisco to judge the rival 
bids for control. 

The hearing-room battle centered on 


to the future of all U.S, 
railroads. The Santa Fe, arguing for 
to-end” mergers of interlocking lines 
tends that side-by side’ 
peting lines would only make for monop 
charge that evokes in many a 
Californian resentful memories of the 
days when the Southern Pacific was called 
The Octopus.” Russell replies that rail- 
roads can with trucking 
reducing internal 


in issue crucial 
end- 


con- 





ergers ol com- 


oly—a 





compete only 


by radically competi- 


tion. “You're not going to beat the Rus 
sians if you waste all that manpower 
ind equipment.” he says. “Competition 





between railroads 
trving to 


jot 


that’s talked by people 
maintain the status of their 
9s or their business. The issue should 
always be this: What is the most 
nomical way to handle something? 


eco- 


Dine & Wine. The battle has grown 
personal. Russell and Whitman rarely 
speak to each other these days—even 
when San Francisco’s Pacific Union 
Club, they find themselves facing each 


other at the “big table 
nobs of the city sit 


where only the 
All this presumably 


distresses Russell. whose favorite com- 
panionship is that of other chief execu 
tives. Not a gregarious man bv nature 
Russell delights in belonging to the Bo- 





hemian Club, an exclusive band of top 


businessmen. scientists and politicians 
(among then Richard Nixon, Herbert 
Hoover vho meet once a year for a 


fortnight in California’s redwood country. 
His other ittachment is to the 
Advisory Council. where he can 


with 


close 
Business 
trade 
U.S. industrialists. 

To the diehard railbirds 
Don Russell usually travels by air when 


economic torecasts 


other top 


chagrin of 





he goes to Washington or other distant 
cities. Wherever he goes. he makes a 
jocular point of dining on those foods 
that have been shipped the farthest 





rail, of course). Says he: “I always muss 


up the lettuce. And I squeeze the lemon, 
If vou don't do that. they might serve 
it to the next fellow.” But he draws the 


line at one of the S.P.’s most 


long-haul items: California wine. Back 


important 








in R.A.F. days he cultivated a taste for 
classic German Moselles. now ranks as 
an oenological connoisseur. “Good wines 
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are a fetish with me,” says otherwise 
teetotaling Don Russell. 

Apart from his Bernkasteler Doktor 
Thanisch or Wehlener Sonnenuhr (prices: 
$65 to $97 per case), Russell indulges in 
few luxuries for a man with a salary of 
$140,000 a year. On the fairly rare eve- 
nings when the Russells dip into San 
Francisco's social swim, he is more likely 
than not, just before 9:30, to start glanc- 
ing conspicuously at the huge gold rail- 
roaders’ pocket watch that he began buy- 
ing on the installment plan ($5 every 
payday) when he joined the Southern 
Pacific 4o years ago. Then, jokingly roar- 
ing, “All aboarrrd!”, he chugs back to 
the eleven-room co-op apartment that 
he and Wife Louise have decorated with 
Currier & Ives prints of historic U.S. 
locomotives. For real relaxation, he favors 
romping with his daughter Ann’s seven 
children. 

Easing the Rough Ride. Railroader 
Russell firmly holds these beliefs about 
his business: the railroads are the back- 
bone of the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem; they will always be needed to carry 
the goods that feed and shelter and pro- 
tect Americans; they can indeed compete 
profitably—if Washington will only let 
them compete. “The railroads are the 





most economical form of mass transpor- 
tation,” says Russell. “But they have 
been trying to do 1961 business under 
1920 regulations.” 

How to update the rules? Russell 
frowns on the often-made proposal to 
create a Cabinet-level Secretary of Trans- 
portation, figures it would just add so 
much extra bureaucratic baggage. What 
is needed, instead, is simply a clear and 
equal national policy that would end 
discrimination among the various forms 
of transport. Last week President Ken- 
nedy moved toward just that. He ordered 
Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges to 
submit proposals by Nov. 1 for ways of 
easing the national transportation snarl. 
The guessing in Washington is that the 
troubled railroaders will get some— 
though certainly not all—of the new 
rules they want: a better tax break on 
rolling-stock depreciation, looser regula- 
tion of rail rates. and tighter regulation 
over those currently exempted highway 
and waterway rates. “The President's ac- 
tion is bound to help,” says Don Russell. 
“Tt will focus the attention of Congress 
upon the necessity to do something. What 
the railroads need is freedom—freedom 
to give the shipper the kinds of services 
that he wants.” 
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Married. Del E. Webb, 62, hustling 
construction king who shares ownership 
of the New York Yankees with Sports- 
man Dan Topping; and Toni Ince. 40, 
former Los Angeles millinery buyer; both 
for the second time; in Reno. 





Died. Nicola Cardinal Canali, 87. stern 
administrator of the minuscule (4 sq. 
mi.) Vatican City and of the church's 
tribunal for indulgences; of pneumonia; 
in his Vatican apartment. An Italian no- 
bleman as well as a prince of the church, 
Cardinal Canali in 1958 mounted the bal- 
cony of St. Peter's Basilica to crown the 
present, peasant-born Pontiff. 


Died. Domenico Cardinal Tardini, 73, 
jovial, sharp-witted intimate of the last 
three Popes and since 1958 Vatican sec- 
retary of state, a post combining the 
functions of premier and foreign minis- 
ter; after recurrence of a heart ailment; 
in his Vatican apartment. 


Died. Dr. Norman Jolliffe, 59, crusad- 
ing nutritionist who linked the U.S.’s high 
coronary death rate with its high-fat diet, 
made the world cholesterol-conscious with 
scores of monographs, weight-reducing 
clinics and diet-watching “Anti-Coronary 
Clubs”; from complications of diabetes; 
in New York City, where he was named 
the first Bureau of Nutrition director in 
1949, continued to serve until last week 


e “I’ve seen four fine comptrollers at General Electric and he is the 
best we've ever had,” said Chairman Ralph Cordiner as he intro- 
duced G.E.’s new president, Gerald L. (“Flip”) Phillippe, 51. 
Wyoming-born, Phillippe (pronounced Fill-i-pee) joined G.E. right 
out of the University of Nebraska in 1933, has been principal 
financial officer of the nation’s fourth largest industrial company 
since 1953. Phillippe is famed inside G.E. for the skill he has 
shown in reducing the company’s complicated financial structure 
into graphic, simplified systems that he has streamlined by auto- 
mation. It was this talent—displayed at a time when G.E. needs a 
sharp, cost-cutting pencil to cope with the profit squeeze and 
mounting foreign competition—that propelled Phillippe into the 
presidency over the heads of five senior vice presidents. Cordiner 
remains chief executive officer and scoffs at rumors that he is about 
to retire in favor of Phillippe. But under G.E. regulations, the 61- 
year-old Cordiner must retire in 34 years, and the identity of the 
heir apparent now seems clear. 


although blind and restricted to a wheel 
chair since 1959. 


Died. General Randolph McCall Pate, 
63, soft-spoken, hard-driving logistics ex- 
pert who commanded the Marine Corps 
from 1956 to 1960; of cancer; in Bethes- 
da, Md. A World War I Army private 
who entered the Marines from Virginia 
Military Institute in 1921, Pate directed 
supply operations at Guadalcanal, did 
staff work on the Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
invasions, and assumed his only combat 
command—the 1st Marine Division—in 
the last months of the Korean war. 


Died. Zoltan Tildy, 72, former Cal- 
vinist clergyman and last freely elected 
president of Hungary (1946-48) who, aft- 
er years under Red house arrest, served 
briefly as Minister of State during the 
1956 Hungarian revolt and for that went 
to prison until 1959; in Hungary. 


¢@ A stubborn individualist who pays his engineers 50% more than 
going rates and insists on at least 50°; more work, tempestuous 
Carl Kiekhaefer, 64, has paced the outboard-motor industry for 
20 years with his personally designed Mercury engine. Last week, 
to forestall estate problems, Kiekhaefer merged his Wisconsin- 
based Kiekhaefer Corp. with burgeoning Brunswick Corp. in re- 
turn for $34 million (a 3.8° interest) in Brunswick stock. The 
deal makes Brunswick the only U.S. company with a full line of 
both boats and motors—but only on Kiekhaefer’s terms. He will 
retain complete autonomy at Mercury. has told his dealers he will 
not recommend that they take on Brunswick boats. 


Died. Sir Sidney George Holland, 67, 
ex-Prime Minister of New Zealand, force- 
ful, fast-talking proponent of free enter- 
prise in a welfare state whose 1949 elec- 
tion ended 14 years of uninterrupted La- 
bor rule; after a long illness, which forced 


© For the second time in two months, Justice Department trust- - : : rage hae 
his retirement in 1957; in Wellington. 


buster Lee Loevinger, 48, caused a sell-off in A.T. & T. stock 
(4§ points in 14 hours) by unintentionally implying that anti- 
trust action against the company was imminent. A Minnesota 
liberal in the Populist tradition, Loevinger insists that on both 
occasions he simply meant that the Antitrust Division always 
keeps an eye on a giant. “I am amazed,” says he, “that the papers 
attach so much significance to the things I say in public.” 


Died. Jesse C. Harper, 77, trail-blazing 
former Notre Dame Football coach, whose 
1913 team, led by Knute Rockne, broke 
football open by routing Army 35-13 with 
the game’s first all-out passing attack; 
near Ashland, Kansas. 


LOEVINGER 
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Governor Pyle gets the story behind a remarkable achievement from Employers Mutuals’ 


first ““Mr. 


Safety First,” Mr. J. 


C. Youmans (right) 





AFTER 50 YEARS... 


THE SAFEST PLA 


Wausau 
Story 


by HOWARD PYLE, President 


National Safety Council 


“For years ‘Men at Work’ inevitably 
meant ‘Men in Danger’. 

“But that no longer is the case. 

“Our National Safety Council sta- 
tistics show work accidents now 
account for 14% of the national 
total. More than twice as many acci- 
dents occur in our homes, almost 
three times as many in traffic. 

“Mr. J. C. Youmans is retired now 
but he can give us a first-hand ac- 
count of the years of work and co- 
operation behind our present record. 
Mr. Youmans, probably one of the 
first safety specialists, was the first 
man hired in 1911 by the newly 
formed insurance company, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 


“This marked the beginning of 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau sl 


organized safety. The first Work- 
men’s Compensation Law to be 
declared constitutional was passed in 
Wisconsin in 1911. Safety meetings 
baliia held foretold the founding of 
the National Safety Council in 1913. 
The result: Work accidents have been 
reduced by 47% in the last 50 years 

. though our labor force has in- 
creased by the millions. 

“I give Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau great credit for their pio- 
neering work in industrial safety. 

“All of us whose business is safety 
now know what an organized safety 
effort can do: Today, the safest place 
a man can be is at his work.” 

* * & 
September 1, the 50th anniversary of 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, is being 
designated as Safety Re-Dedication Day 
for all of us and all our policyholders 
managers, supert isors, and mployee Ss. 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 
138 offices throughout the country. We 
write all forms of fire, group health and 
accident, and casualty insurance (includ- 
ing automobile). We are one of the largest 





CE A MAN CAN BE IS AT HIS WORK 





At A.B. Dick 
Company in Chi- 
makers of 
duplicating ma- 
chinery and sup- 
plies, 


cago, 


Governor 
Pyle sees protec. 
tive clothing 
above) and 
guarded machin- 
ery (left)... two 


safety devices commonly used today but 


unusual 50 years ago. A. B. 


Dick Com- 


pany is an Employers Mutuals policy- 


and most experienced underwriters in the holder. 
field of workmen's compensation. Con- 
sult your telephone directory for your 
Employers Mutuals representative or 
write us in Wausau, Wisconsin, 

Mee 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 
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FOR 50 VEARS 


5 Good people to do 


fusimess with” 








Return of the Furies 


THe Way to Cotonos (156 pp.) —Kay 
Cicellis—Grove ($1.95). 


Who but a Greek has a better right to 
raid Greek tragedy? Kay Cicellis (Ten 
Seconds from Now), a Greek who writes 
the kind of English most English writers 
might envy (she learned the language as a 
child). rifles not so much the stories as 
the emotional climate of Sophocles. Her 
stories have modern settings. and the 
characters have none of the outer dignity 
and exalted station that were theirs on 
the ancient Greek stage. But the author 
proves brilliantly that heart and character 
can still forge chains as shackling as those 
of 23 centuries ago. 

The title story is linked to the original 
Oedipus at Colonos, mostly through the 
image of an old, maimed man living in the 
care of his daughter. A disabling illness 
has put the father in a wheelchair—embit- 
tered, suspicious. and nursing a hatred for 
his schoolteacher wife. who contemptu- 
ously doles out his spending money. 
Daughter Antigone lives in a tight. self- 
woven net of deceit. She has retained the 
original name and relentless sense of jus 
tice of her counterpart in Sophocles’ An- 
tigone, but not her virtue purity or inno- 
cence. She takes on a married man as a 
lover, but for both of them the Tun ot 
the game lies in deceiving their families. 
When the mother dies in an accident 
her husband is sure that the blame lies 
with him. Antigone. without compassion 
is drawn to her father for the first time 
in her life through a common sense of 
guilt, devotes herself to him coldly and 
deliberately in what is clearly going to be 
a life of poverty and possible tragedy. 

Come Back, Orestes. Young Orestes. 
in The Return, is not the man his Sopho- 
clean namesake was. Unlike Clytemnes 
tra. his mother has not killed her hus- 
band; she has merely taken up with a fake 
faith healer while her soldier-husband is 
missing in war. Her house has become a 
near-brothel and a hangout for all sorts of 
scurvy types. To Eugenia. the latter-day 
Electra. hating her mother’s vulgarity and 
unfaithfulness. life is agony. Their violent 
quarrels have become a way of life, to be 
ended, Eugenia believes. only when Broth- 
er Orestes comes back from the university 
to set things right. When he does show up 
he is seen to be a cool. antiseptic young 
man who is more than a bit of a prig and 
utterly lacking his sister's sense of duty 
and fatality. He too hates what is happen- 
ing in his father’s house: but killing his 
mother, as his sister suggests. is the last 
thing he intends. 

When it comes to making a choice be- 
tween her mother and brother, Eugenia 
chooses the mother. Rather a despised 
parent on whom she can exercise her ha- 
tred than a brother who, by her passionate 
standards, is not a man. “I followed a kind 
of hunch, an instinctive, obsessive feel- 
ing.” says Author Cicellis, “that Orestes 
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BOOKS 


was reluctant to exercise vengeance. not 
really interested. and that Electra was 
much closer to her mother than she 
thought.” 

Hercules Replaced. The third story. 
The Exile, iollows the plot outline of the 
original. Philoctetes, while discarding the 
names and reshaping the characters and 
the symbols—a guerrilla war substitutes 
for the Trojan War. the secret papers of a 
dead chief replace the bow of Hercules. 
The central centlict is played out by a 
young guerrilla fighter who is sent to a 
distant island to try to persuade an exiled 
leader to escape and return to the wars. 


M. Mm. PALTOR 


Novetist CIceLtis 
Modern neor-tragedy. 





To the 19-year-old. the older man is a 
hero. a near-mythical character pressed 
from the rarest mold. But in the ultimate 
test. he turns out to be only human, and 
quite ready to bow to a tough opportunist. 
lo the boy, the blow of disillusionment is 
shattering—and the impact on the reader 
is just as powerful. 

All of these modern near-tragedies 
could easily have been stretched into nov- 
els and Author Cicellis has 
chosen to contract her drama to excellent 
effect. What saves her from the existen- 
tialist. fatalist-futile school is largeness of 
heart and a glowing style. If her people 
are the losers of the world, they are 
dressed in a human dignity of her making. 
They may be involved in sordid little inci- 
dents, but they are also touched by trage- 
dy. as when the modern Antigone reflects 
on her father: “The guilty mess would be 
burnt clean, cleared of pity. She would 
spare him nothing. She would lead him to 
her own complete despair, to the place of 
rest which was at the same time the place 
where the Furies live.” 


good ones. 





Cocktail Tidbit 


His Own Man (192 pp.)—Marthe 
Gellhorn—Simon & Schuster ($3.75). 


This is more than a juicy bit of gossip 
but less than a juicy novel. The story is 
patterned on real people—to the limited 
extent that the inhabitants of the London- 
Paris international sets can be said to be 
real—and as such. they will be clearly 
recognizable to at least 247 readers. To 
outsiders, they will seem moderately en- 
tertaining if curiously incomplete. The 
leading character. Ben Eckhardt. might be 
described as a Foundation remittance man 
who lives meagerly but independently in 
Paris as a perennial student. While he 
starts out like one of Henry James's de- 
tached drifters. he winds up a little like 
one of Stendhal’s (or at least De Maupas- 
sant’s) involved climbers. What changes 
him is two women. One is Liz Langham. a 
lovable mess: dresses atrociously, drinks 
too much, falls for the most impossible 
men—but fun. bags of money. and really 
a dear. The other is Jessica de Camberges 
a Franco-American waif who. despite 
wealth and beauty. is forever wreathed in 
guilt, and somehow manages to look like 
a drowned mermaid. 

Ben gradually loses his cherished free- 
dom by getting used to the girls’ cars 
their wines and their beds. On his 35th 
birthday “he had a minor problem in that 
both his ladies wished to honor the day. 
He solved this by arranging to spend the 
night of the gth with Jessica. who could 
greet the dawn with cries of Happy Birth- 
day. while he would dine on the roth with 
Liz who could congratulate him with cake 
and candles.” But like many a dual phi- 
landerer before him, Ben learns that you 
can't have your birthday cake and eat it. 
His comeuppance is sad and ironic: if 
Author Gellhorn had tried, she might have 
made it sad and savage. Her style is im- 
peccable, like a well-cut cocktail suit. The 
trouble is that her characters wear textiles 
instead of tlesh and blood. As with those 
half-known people one only meets at par- 
ties, one learns their vital statisties, their 
jokes and their scandals. but for the rest 
one has to invent them oneself. 


Cockleshell Armada 


THe Sanos oF Dunxirk—(319 pp.J— 
Richard Collier—Dutton ($4.50). 





As the battered tugboat churned into 
Ramsgate Harbor one day in 1y4o. the 
exhausted troops aboard noticed tricolor 
bunting in the streets. A French liaison 
officer, observing the welcome. could only 
wonder: “If this is the way the British 
celebrate a defeat. how do they celebrate 
a victory?” 

The evacuation from Dunkirk of 338,- 
226 British and French troops. soundly 
whipped by the German army but rescued 
by an improvised flotilla of 1,200 ships 
under week-long bombardment. was clos- 
er to triumph than to tragedy. By rights, 
the saga of Dunkirk deserves a Homer, 
but even in the jabbing. boilerplate prose 
of British Journalist Richard Collier, a 
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Lovely Ways and Wiles 
of a Captivating Woman 


AUGUST I - 1961 - 





| From the Sophia Loren story, a 14-page word-and-picture 
visit with one of the lively arts’ loveliest luminaries, to latest news of events 
and politics; from a Northwest tour in color covering six scenic states and pin- 
pointing 54 vacation attractions to a report on touring U.S. students abroad 
and an eye-filling feature on young fashions, this week's Lire abounds in 
good reading. Presented within the framework of Lire’s dramatic new for- 
mat, this variety and in-depth reporting provokes the kind of re- 


sponse shown below. You'll agree when you see the new issue of 


“| like Lire’s new, 
vigorous approach to 
the news, devoting 


“We readers need this 
kind of reporting and 
enterprise to do our 


“Since Lire was first 
published | have been 
a Steady reader-and- 
looker. I feel that 
Lire’s new format 


jobs as informed cit- 
izens. With its new 
format Lire ts doing 
its job better than 


more space to impor- 
tant news events, and 
particularly LiFe’s 
broader coverage of 


makes it even more 
dynamic and you are 





to be congratulated.” 
Dick Powell 





ever before.” 
Art Linkletter 





life's livelier side.” 
Jerry Lewis 
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GRANT'S. SCOTCH 


50 POPULAR? 


Just this, every drop in Grant's bottle is 8 years 
old, whereas Scotch that does not carry an age on 
the label need not be more than 4 years old. For 
mellowness, it’s the age that counts. 


Grant's Scotch is sold all over the world— 
the finest whisky Scotland produces. 


Grants8 





8 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF + U.S. importers AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. Ww ¥.-KY. 





$14,000 A YEAR 
...NOW 1AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S,, The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast, 

The Wall Strect Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 8-11 





WORLD-FAMOUS RESORT 


Israef 


WORLD-FAMOUS HOTEL 


Sheraton- Tel Aviv 





Bask in the sun, see historic shrines and revel in the 
luxury of Israel's first American-style hotel, the Sheraton- 
Tel Aviv. Located on the shores of the Mediterranean, It 
treats you to a swimming pool, superb kosher and 
continental cuisine, air-conditioning, and a balcony- 
wreathed room. For reservations, see your travel agent 
or call your nearest Sheraton Hotel, Only 11 jet hours 
from New York. 


SHERATON-TEL AVIV HOTEL 


60 Sheraton Hotels in 42 cities in 
the U. S. A,, in Hawaii and in Canada 





reliable but uninspired artisan of “The 
Day That” books (The City That Would 
Not Die—Time, Jan. 11, 1960), the story 
vividly recalls the curious, human mosaic 
of heroic and horrifying experience that 
was pre-Hiroshima warfare. 

Holiday in Uniform. Overconfident 
and undertrained, far too many of the 
British Expeditionary Force's drafted 
Tommies had taken the “phony war’ in 
France as a holiday in uniform. suc- 
cumbed to the lure of strange food and 
strange women. General the Viscount 
Gort’s army, reports Author Collier, suf- 
fered more from gastric ulcers, scabies 
and venereal disease than it did from Ger- 
man bullets. Even in the famed Guards 
regiments, few of the hastily called-up 
reservists had seen, much less fired. a shot 
in anger until their first encounter with 
the Germans. The rst Armored Division 
arrived at the Western Front with mock- 
up plywood tanks; another unit had six 
mobile movie houses, but only a handful 
of obsolete antitank weapons. 

On May 26, 1940, Gort’s army was in 
full retreat from Hitler's Pansers toward 
the Channel ports when Anthony Eden, 
Winston Churchill's Secretary of State 
for War, gave the only command possible 

-the evacuation of the army from Dun- 
kirk, the last northern French port left 
in Allied hands, Ironically, it was called 
Operation Dynamo. At first, the job 
seemed impossible, and officers gloomily 
reckoned on saving no more than 45,000 
men. German bombers had ruined Dun- 
kirk’s seven modern dock basins. Because 
the beaches were shallow, small craft were 
needed, and the navy, in a brilliant re- 
cruiting operation, found them. By dawn 
of May 30, the first wave of an astound- 
ing cockleshell armada was heading across 
the Channel. There was never a navy like 
it; the beachboat Dumpling had been 
built in Napoleon's day; the Fleetwood 
fishing trawler Jacinta, to the horror of 
the troops that sailed home in her hold, 
stank to the skies of cod; the destroyer 
Harvester, built on contract for Brazil, 
had all its gunnery instructions in Portu- 
guese; a Dominican friar skippered the 
armed yacht Gulzar. 

Beaker of Gin. On the beach, the 
army waited. For some. the tension before 
rescue was too much. Captain George An- 
derson watched roo men fight like wolves 
for a loaf of bread; even combat veterans 
went screaming mad as they waited on 
queue. Yet for most of the B.E.F., the 
defeat in France had been a badly needed 
but well learned lesson; they prepared 
for Operation Dynamo with a calm, stiff- 
lipped nonchalance that was unmistak- 
ably British. Attending to his toilet on 
the way to Dunkirk, Captain Robert Gor- 
don of the Royal Ulster Rifles devised 
an intriguing substitute for shaving lo- 
tion; a beaker of hot gin. Marching his 
East Surreys toward embarkation, Colonel 
“Nipper” Armstrong accepted a grimy 
straggler into his unit—but not before 
| roundly lecturing the guardsman on the 
| Surrey’s tradition and ordering him first to 

wash and shave. Aboard the minesweeper 
| Leda, Surgeon-Lieut. Richard Pembrey 
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wept as he watched a dying soldier strip 
off his own blanket. gently place it across 
the shivering body of the pneumonia- 
stricken trooper in the next bunk. 

In any war. more battles are lost than 
are won, and Dunkirk was plainly an op- 
portunity that the Germans tossed away. 
In Author Collier's the principal 
mistake was made by Hitler himself. 
Foolishly expecting the British army to 
surrender intact, he held back the Panzer 
divisions that could have wiped out the 
B.E.F. on Dunkirk’s beaches, instead or- 
dered the Luftwaffe to destroy the port 
and the embarkation fleet. At least 235 
ships were put out of action, but the 
Stuka dive bombers were not enough. The 
armada sailed grimly on, and by the time 


view 





Stacton is clearly angry, but not at 
Booth; shrewdly enough, he treats him 
with pitying contempt. His target is the 
injustice that was done not 
Booth’s largely duped friends but to the 
murderer's family as a result of his trag- 
ically stupid and criminal act. 

The story is familiar, but Author Stac- 
ton gives it dramatic freshness with a 
spare, stabbing style and attention only 
to the details that count. His few pages 
on Lincoln combine tribute and admira- 
tion with a down-to-earth recognition of 
the man’s human vulnerability. But it is 
the peripheral characters who take on 
fascination, partly because they are piti- 
able. but also because they are victims 


by association. Booth’s sorry hangers-on, 





EXECUTION OF BooTH’s FELLOW “CONSPIRATORS” 
Historical near-farce. 


the German divisions pushed the British 
and French rearguard to the sand dunes, 
only 40.000 soldiers were left behind to 
throw down their rifles. 


Dunkirk was the kind of defeat that 
turns losing armies into winners, and 
Author Collier found that survivors of 


Operation Dynamo. in the retrospect of 
victory, were uniformly proud to have 
shared in the humiliation of rescue. “If 
Dunkirk had to happen,” explained Ser- 
geant Leslie Teare of the gth Sherwood 
Foresters, “I guess I'd not have missed 
it. You saw how low a man can sink, yes, 
but something finer too—how high a man 
can rise.” 


More in Anger 


THe Juoces of tHE Secret Cour 
(255 pp.)\—David Stacton—Pantheon 
($3.95). 

Historical novelists seldom write in 


anger. In telling about the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln, his killer, John 
Wilkes Booth, and the near-farcical trial 
of Booth’s fellow “conspirators,” Author 
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with one exception (Payne, who did at- 
tempt to murder Secretary of State Sew- 
ard), are merely frightened and_ be- 
wildered. And poor Mary Surratt, kind 
dignified and finally broken, goes to the 
gallows wondering at the inhumanity she 
can hardly comprehend, Stacton’s villain 
is Secretary of War Stanton who or- 
ganized the military trial, hand-picked 
the judges and suborned witnesses. 

Author Stacton has the knack of mak- 
ing even his novelist’s liberties seem like 
living history. His John Wilkes Booth is 
all actor—shallow, vain and no more de- 
termined to eliminate Lincoln from the 
stage of history than to give John Wilkes 
a place on it. With his good looks. sono- 
rous voice and flashy clothes, he could 
make himself attractive not only to wom- 
en but to second-rate men who took him 
for a leader. To Booth, the cause of the 
South was the cause of gentlemen, and 
above all the little actor wanted to be 
recognized as a gentleman—to the very 
end, when he offered to fight it out with 
the troop of cavalrymen who surrounded 
him in a Virginia tobacco barn. 


only to | 





“l read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
every week 






—and ou nf 
company ~ 


its advertising 
generates” 


Adolph D. Schmidt Jr., President 
Olympia Brewing Company 


Like his father and grandfather be- 
fore him, Adolph ‘‘Bump" Schmidt is 
a graduate Master Brewer. Unlike his 
forbears — but like many of his con- 
temporaries who represent the ‘‘new 
face of leadership" in America — he 
is also a five-handicap golfer. For 
more often than not that face today 
emerges from beneath a golf or 
yachting cap or similar sporting 
headgear. 

Adolph Schmidt's company sells 
Olympia beer only in the West. In the 
advertising pages of Sports Ittus- 
TRATED’S Western Regional Edition it 
reaches its best customers. 

SI's 950,000 families are the best 
customers. With a median household- 
head age of 42 (among the lowest of 
all magazines) these subscriber- 
families have a median income of 
$10,835 (more than twice the na- 
tional median). Three-fourths of 
them serve beer in their homes. In 
1960 Sports ILLUSTRATED was first 
among all magazines in total pages 
of beer advertising. 

Along with Olympia, more than 
300 other advertisers, large and 
small, use SI's regional editions reg- 
ularly. In fact, in 1960 Sports Ittus- 
TRATED was second only to 7V Guide 


_ in total pages of regional advertising. 
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The Honeymoon Machine. This is the 
Hollywood machine in a rare moment of 
felicitous clank, turning out a slick, quick, 
funny comedy about sailors, girls, a rou- 
lette table and a computing machine. With 
Steve McQueen and Paula Prentiss. 

Fate of a Man (in Russian). Sergei 
Bondarchuk, a top Soviet film maker, di- 
rects his own powerful performance in 
this freely sentimental story of a soldier 
who is reduced to flotsam by war, then 
made whole again by the love of an 
orphan. 

Misty. Good fun for the slingshot set; 
the story of two children who plot to buy 
a wild pony. 

The Parent Trap. Cute, 13-year-old iden- 
tical twins (Hayley Mills, in both cases), 
who have been separated since birth, con- 
nive to rehitch their divorced parents, with 
results that are surprisingly entertaining. 

Secrets of Women (in Swedish). Ingmar 
Bergman's first comedy; he sneers with 
mortal effect at the satisfied husbands of 
four dissatisfied wives. 


Wed., Aug. 9 
The Jimmy Durante Show (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.).* Tonight Schnozz studies “The Evo- 
lution of the American Husband.” Guests: 
Bob Hope, Garry Moore, Janice Rule. 


Thurs., Aug. 10 

Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). Highlights in the racing career 
of Jockey Eddie Arcaro. 

Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
Episodes from the screen life of William S. 
Hart, first of the cowboy heroes. 

Joint Appearance (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
A new, live program that brings together 
persons with conflicting views tonight pre- 
sents John Bailey, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and William 
E. Miller, Republican national chairman. 


Fri., Aug. 11 
Person to Person (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
The show visits the homes of Actor Efrem 
(77 Sunset Strip) Zimbalist Jr. and Actress 
Jane Fonda. Repeat. 


Sat., Aug. 12 
Wide World of Sports (ABC, 5-7 p.m.). 
Championship motorboat races, inboard 
and outboard, from Pitcon, Ont. 


Sun., Aug. 13 

Look Up and Live (CBS, 10:30-11 a.m.). 
A monologue dramatization of the late 
Nobel Prizewinner Albert Camus’ novel, 
The Fall. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). The grapes of wrath are pressed 
again as Walter Cronkite & Co. revisit 
The Dust Bowl, interviewing farmers who 
stayed with the land and are still there. 


Tues., Aug. 15 
Focus on America (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). 
A visit to the Air Force’s engineering 
development center near Tullahoma, Tenn., 
and the giant wind tunnels that test rocket 
engines. 


* All times E.D.T. 
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Straw Hat 

Skowhegan, Me., Lakewood Theater: 
Orson Bean and Julia Meade in Send Me 
No Flowers. 

Boothbay, Me., Playhouse: Trial and 
Error, a new play by Kenneth Horne. 

Kennebunkport, Me., Playhouse: Car- 
ousel, 

Dennis, Mass., Cape Playhouse: Jane 
Wyatt and Billy Gray, who play mother 
and son in TV's Father Knows Best, re- 
peat the relationship in Terence Rattigan’s 
considerably less ‘homespun O Mistress 
Mine. 

Beverly, Mass., North Shore Music 
Theater: Met Soprano Mary Curtis-Verna 
in The Great Waltz. 

Wallingford, Conn., Oakdale Musical 
Theater: Gisele MacKenzie in the Broad- 
way hit The King and 1. 

Buffalo, Melody Fair Tent Theater: 
Old Stone Face Buster Keaton in Once 
Upon a Mattress. 

Westbury, N.Y., Music Fair: On the 
Town, the Bernstein-Comden-Green hit 
musical based on Jerome Robbins’ ballet 
Fancy Free. 

New Hope, Pa., Bucks County Play- 
house: A Man Around the House, a new 
play by Joseph Julian. 

Philadelphia, Playhouse in the Park; the 
premiére of Turn on the Night, a new 
play by Collaborators Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee (also responsible for 
Inherit the Wind and Auntie Mame). 

Moylan, Pa., Hedgerow Theater: Man- 
hattan’s off-Broadway Circle in the 
Square group in Tennessee Williams’ 
Camino Real. 

Eagles Mere, Pa., Playhouse: Edmond 


Rostand’s classic romance, Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 
Ardentown, Del., Robin Hood Thea- 


ter: Jean Anouilh’s Time Remembered. 

Warren, Ohio, Packard Music Hall: 
Under the Yum-Yum Tree, with Hugh 
(one under Paar) Downs, 

Mount Vernon, Ind., Indiana Univer- 
sity Showboat Majestic: Anchored in the 
Ohio River, the showboat is presenting 
Don Marquis’ vintage comedy, The Old 
Soak. 

Chicago, Drury Lane Theater: Charles 
Coburn in You Can't Take It with You. 

Dallas, State Fair Music Hall: Billion 
Dollar Baby, with Eileen Rodgers and 
Reginald Denny. 

Monterey, Calif.. Wharf Theater and 
Opera House: Zazu Pitts in The Curious 
Savage. 

Stratford, Ont., Stratford Festival: In 
addition to playing Love's Labour's Lost, 
Henry VI, Coriolanus and The Pirates 
of Penzance, the festival presents The 
Canvas Barricade, a new comedy by Don- 
ald Lamont Jack. 


Best Reading 

Household Ghosts, by James Ken- 
naway. An adulterous and neurotic tri- 
angle—young wife, indifferent husband, 
destructive and cynical lover—delineated 
with a superbly controlled mixture of hu- 
mor and sadness. 

Jimmy Riddle, by Ian Brook. “Who 
clipped the lion’s wings?” asked T. S. 


a hn 


a 


Eliot. In this satirical novel about the 
decline of the British Empire in Africa, 
a former colonial official answers the 
question with a masterful spoof. 

The Making of the President 1960, by 
Theodore H. White. An excellent jour- 
nalistic re-creation of one of the most 
fascinating campaigns in history. 

The Death of Tragedy, by George 
Steiner. A distinguished critic examines 
the question of why real tragedy seems 
impossible today, and how that condition 
came about. 

The Spanish Civil War, bf Hugh 
Thomas. The best, least-partisan history 
of the desperate conflict. 

The Faces of Justice, by Sybille Bed- 
ford. A sort of Baedeker of the European 
courtrooms by a novelist (The Legacy) 
and writer of extraordinary insight, who 
shows how, in various countries, man 
treats man in the grip of the law. 

Nobody Knows My Name, by James 
Baldwin. The author, who describes him- 
self as an “ambitious, abnormally intel- 
ligent, and hungry black cat,” rakes his 
stylish claws over some of his—and the 
white man’s—color problems. 

Essays and Introductions, by William 
Butler Yeats. As a thinker, Yeats had 
his crotchets, including a belief in ghosts, 
fairies, and table rapping, but his holy 
trinity was Ireland, beauty and poetry, 
and no priest ever served his faith better. 

The House on Coliseum Street, by Shir- 
ley Ann Grau. The emotional breakup of 
a young girl beset by a sordid family and 
a squalid love affair is told in the author's 
effective, soft-focus style. 

Memed My Hawk, by Yashar Kemal. 
An appealing Turkish first novel tells the 
story of an Anatolian village lad who 
grows up to be a modern Robin Hood. 


Best Sellers 
(previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


1. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1)* 

To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 
Mila 18, Uris (4) 

The Winter of Our Discontent, 
Steinbeck (3) 

Tropic of Cancer, Miller (5) 
The Edge of Sadness, 
O'Connor (6) 

The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (7) 
Rembrandt, Schmitt 

Mothers and Daughters, 
Hunter (8) 

A Talent for Loving, Condon 


NONFICTION 


. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 

. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 

. The Making of the President 1960, 

White (3) 

The New English Bible (4) 

Ring of Bright Water, 

Maxwell (6) 

Inside Europe Today, Gunther (9) 

Russia and the West under Lenin 

and Stalin, Kennan (5) 

My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 

White House, Parks (8) 

Firsthand Report, Adams (7) 

Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, 

Hauser 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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NEW COMPUTER CONCEPT...makes unique 


Bl In addition to having up to 40,000 words of core memory, 
the National 315 employs especially designed magnetic » random memory device can be utilized for 
both random and sequential processing 
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on characters 
in less than 1/5th of 
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the processor. Cards are selected 
second ... and data is transferred at the rate of 


characters per second. 


Before y vest in electronics, call your nearby National office 
or write to National's EDP Sales Division at Dayton 9, Ohio 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY ver paper (No Carson Reaquined 











Host of the Highways 


Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodges 


make an overnight stop a vacation! 
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More than 100 Motor Lodges have complete restaurant facilities serving the same delicious 
quality meals offered by over 600 Howard Johnson’s Restaurants located throughout the country. 


~ HOwARD Jounsons 


Motor Lodges Restaurants 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 





FREE: write for your new Howard 
Johnson's 1961-62 Motor Lodge Directory 
showing Motor Lodge locations, rates, 
telephone and TWX numbers for free | 
Teletype® reservations between any | 
Howard Johnson's Motor Lodges 
Write Howard Johnson's Motor Lodges, 4 
Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 








